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AN EPISODE 1N THE MASSACRE OF KISHINIEFF. 


Two months after the horrible mas- 
sacre at Kishinieff, which has been kept 
alive in our memory by the recent 


trial, the town was visited by the 
celebrated Russian novelist, Korol- 
enko, who made an exhaustive in- 


quiry into the details of the tragedy. 
The notes of this inquiry have been 
issued by him under the title of “House 
No. 13,” and are here given to Eng- 
lish readers. 

Korolenko was born in 1853, in the 
province of Volga. His father dying 
when he was quite a lad left him very 
poor; but by dint of giving lessons he 
contrived to finish his University 
course, and graduated with honors. 
This accomplished, he repaired with 
seventeen roubles in his pocket to the 
Higher Technical Institute at St. Pe- 
tersburg, supporting himself as best 
he could, and thence to the Agricul- 
tural Academy at Moscow. Being, 
however, an ardent Liberal and hu- 
manitaran, he offended the police by 
joining in an address to the University 
Council, and ultimately refused to 


take the oath of allegiance, and was 
sent for three years to Siberia. He 
has travelled widely in his own im- 
mense country, and written a book 
on the Great Famine. He is in the 
habit of studying not so much the sen- 
sational tragedies of fiction, as the 





everyday trials and sufferings which 
he sees around him. This explains his 
investigation of the painful events 
of Kishinieff, which he recounts under 
the responsibility of a writer of es- 
tablished reputation. 


I arrived at Kishinieff two months 
after the massacres had taken place, 
when the echo of those horrors was 
still freshly thrilling and reverberating 
throughout the whole of Russia. The 
Kishinieff police had taken the most 
drastic measures, but in spite of their 
zeal it was difficult to efface all 
traces of the deeds of blood. Even in 
the principal streets broken doors and 
windows were still to be seen; whilst 
in the outskirts of the town there were 
still more traces of the same sort. At 
St. Petersburg a Jew, Daschefsky, 
struck M. Kroushevan with a knife; 
but, strange to say, another Jew came 
forward prepared to give first aid to 
the wounded man. Kroushevan re- 
pelled this proffered aid with a move- 
ment of disgust, and wrote later that 
“Daschefsky’s soul was forfeit to him.” 
Together with M. Koumaroff he de- 
manded that sentence of death should 
be passed on Daschefsky, for the spe- 
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cific reason that he, M. Kroushevan, 
was not a private person, but a “man 
representing a principle of State.” Two 
or three days after my arrival at Kishi- 
nieff, three unknown young men at- 
tacked a Jewish youth returning from 
school, one of them stabbing him in the 
side with a dagger. The dagger was 
better aimed than was the knife of 
Daschefsky, and though the blow was 
weakened by the weapon coming in 
contact with a book, tightly buttoned 
up inside the boy’s jacket, he did not 
escape unwounded. This Jewish youth, 
returning from school, could not of 
course be said to represent “a principle 
of State,” and consequently, neither 
Koumaroff, nor Kroushevan, nor the 
editor of the local paper of Bessarabia 
took any notice of the occurrence (at 
least during my stay at Kishinieff), 
though the Jews of the town discussed 
the matter with a sense of uneasiness 
which may well be understood. 
Amongst other things it was reported 
that the blow struck at the student was 
a reply to the outrage committed by 
Daschefsky. Foolish as this may seem, 
it may possibly be the truth. Anything 
may happen in the town of Kishinieff, 
where the moral atmosphere is still sur- 
charged with fiery animosity and ha- 
tred. The ordinary life of the town is 
at a standstill; building operations have 
stopped; the Jewish inhabitants are 
tense with fear, and with uncertainty 


about the morrow. 


II. 


It was whilst things were in this con- 
dition that I arrived at Kishinieff. Bent 
on attempting to find some explanation 
for the horrible and incomprehensible 
drama which had unrolled itself but a 
few weeks before, I wandered through 
the town, its suburbs, streets and mar- 
kets, interrogating both Jews and 
Christians on the subject of the recent 
events. I cannot, of course, pretend 


to give any complete explanation, in 
the following short account of this ter- 
rible affair, of the incidents which re- 
sulted in the rapid, almost immediate, 
disappearance of the ordinary restraints 
of civilization, so that there unexpect- 
edly burst forth something bordering 
on elemental bestiality. “There is 
nothing hidden that shall not be made 
known.” It is quite possible that the 
hidden springs which put in motion this 
criminal attack will some day be dis- 
closed, when the whole affair will be 
as plain as is the machinery of a clock 
that has been taken to pieces. But 
possibly there will even then remain 
circumstances difficult to explain in 
the light of certain known and attest- 
ed facts. One of the problems that 
constantly obtrudes itself is, how an 
average, everyday and fairly decent 
man, with whom intercourse under or- 
dinary circumstances is not unpleasant, 
can be suddenly transformed into a 
wild beast, forming part of a crowd 
of other wild beasts? Much time and 
work, and very wide and careful study 
would be needed in order to present a 
picture of what took place in all its 
fulness of color. It is not possible for 
me to accomplish this; and perhaps the 
time for doing so has not yet come. 
I wish I could hope that the Court of 
Enquiry would do it, but I have cause 
to fear that they will not. ... My de- 
sire is to place before my readers some 
reflection of the feeling of horror which 
overcame me during my short stay at 
Kishinieff two months after the massa- 
cres. In order to do this, I will en- 
deavor to depict as calmly and as ex- 
actly as I can one single episode. It 
is the story of the house in Kishinieff 
now become celebrated under the name 
of House No. 13. 


III. 


House No. 13 is situated in the fourth 
District of Kishinieff, in a by-street 
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bearing the name of Asiasky, at its 
juncture with another by-street, Stav- 
risky; the names of these narrow and 
tortuous little streets are known but 
indifferently even to the inhabitants of 
Kishinieff themselves. The Jewish 
eabdriver who drove us (many Jewish 
cabdrivers were among the killed and 
wounded) did not understand at first 
where we wanted to go. Thereupon 
my companion, who for the last three 
weeks had been breathing the air of 
Kishinieff, and was able to find his 
way to all the principal places of inter- 
est connected with the massacres, ex- 
plained to the driver, “House No. 13; 
where they killed!” “Ah! I know!” re- 
plied the driver, nodding his head, and 
whipping up a horse as dejected, 15 
miserable, and as half-starved as him- 
self. I could not see the man’s face, 
but I heard him mutter through his 
beard words that sounded like “Nisen- 
sen” and “the glazier.” Nisensen and 
the glazier were a short time ago living 
men. Now they are but symbols, rep- 
resenting the concentrated horrors of 
recent massacres. We drove for some 
time, passing through the wide, well- 
populated, and comparatively civilized 
streets of the new town, to the narrow 
and tortuous, but most original back 
streets of old Kishinieff, where stones, 
tiles and bricks and mortar choke the 
the young trees planted 
and where 


growth of 
amongst the flag-stones; 
shadows of the stories of olden days,— 
stories of feudal lords and of Turkish 
invasions—still seem to hover. The 
houses here are very small, and stone 
walls hide the entrances to the court- 
yards; many of the windows, too, are 
as narrow as the old lancet windows 
of the Middle Ages. At last we found 
ourselves in the street where the house 
was situated for which we were searc?:- 
ing; it was low, and roofed like all the 
houses in the town with tiles; it stood 
in a prominent position at the cormr 
of a small square, into which it pro- 


= 


jected in the shape of an obtuse angle. 
It was surrounded by similarly roofed 
houses, of smatier and more dejected 
appearance, These all showed sigus 
of life. House No. 13 suggested noth- 
ing but death. It glared into the square 
with empty windows and broken, twist- 
ed window-frames. Its doorways had 
been hastily boarded up with broken 
fragments of wood. 

One must do justice to the Kishinieff 
police. Although they did little to 
stop the massacres, they have dealt 
ever since both energetically and 
promptly with the Jews in order to 
compel them to restore as quickly as 
possible their wrecked and ruined 
houses. But the owner of House No. 
13 can no longer be called upon to obey 
police regulations! The courtyard 
still bears eloquent traces of the riots; 
it is covered with feathers and down 
from mattresses, fragments of furni- 
ture, bits of broken glass and crockery, 
and scraps of torn clothing. A mere 
glance suffices to call up a picture of 
unbridled destruction; the furniture 
lies in small splinters; the plates have 
been stamped under foot into a thou- 


sand pieces; the clothing has been 
ripped into shreds; here lies a _ torn 
sleeve, there a child’s pinafore. The 


window-frames have been torn out, 
and from some of the black, gaping 
openings still hang fragments of the 
woodwork swaying in the air like 
crushed hands. In one corner of the 
court, near a shed at the entrance to 
one of the dwellings, can still be seen 
a huge crimson patch, easily recogniz- 
able as dried blood, mixed with bits of 
glass, mortar, bricks and feathers. 
IV. 

“Grienschpoun was killed on _ this 
spot,” said a strange, hollow voice from 
behind us. When we first entered the 


courtyard, death and emptiness seemed 
to be in sole possession; but now there 
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stood by our side a girl of ten or 
twelve. We judged her age from her 
height and size, though on closer ex- 
amination she appeared older. Her 
eyes had lost the glance of childhood. 
They had watched the deeds that but 
a short time ago took place here; and, 
henceforth, for her, this scene of destruc- 
tion in the silent courtyard under the 
scorching rays of the sun was full of a 
never-to-be-forgotten dread. Many a 
time since those events had she lain 
down to rest, and rising again in the 
morning had fulfilled all her daily tasks; 
hail thereby, perhaps, succeeded in 
“calming” herself; but the unchildlike 
terror which had once contorted her 
childish face had not disappeared. It 
left behind permanent traces, an awful 
expression in her eyes, and a nervous 
twitch of the whole face. Her voice 
was hollow, and her words painful to 
listen to; they were jerked out with an 
effort, like the tones of an automaton; 
and they dropped mechanically from 
her mouth so as to give the impression 
of a voice that has been extinguished. 

“He ran past just here,” she said, 
sighing heavily, and pointing with her 
hand towards the shed and the pool of 
blood. 

“The glazier, did you say?” queried 
my companion. 

“You ... the glasionr ... 
here, and he fell down just there... 
and that’s where they began to murder 


” 


he ran past 


Dim. .. 

With an involuntary 
turned aside from this pool where blood 
was mixed with mortar, rubbish and 
feathers. Inside the house everything 
was destroyed as thoroughly as in the 
courtyard. The wall papers were torn 
down, the doors broken from their 
hinges, the stoves smashed, and the 
partitions showed gaping holes. This 
extreme conscientiousness, shown in 


shudder we 


the midst of a scene of wild destruc- 
tion, gave rise in the town to a story 
that before the massacres commenced 
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a whole collection of crowbars and 
hooks was provided by some influential 
“anti-semites” and a few of the less- 
educated of the townspeople, for distri- 
bution among the rioters; and that 
these were collected afterwards by 
“special agents.” It is difficult to say 
what truth there may be in this report, 
but it sounds extremely plausible. Any- 
how, it was almost impossible to believe 
that ordinary, everyday life had been 
carried on in the spot only a short time 
ago, where now nothing existed but 
the ruin we were examining. 

House No. 13 consisted of seven sepa- 
rate dwellings, in which crowded, as is 
their custom, eight Jewish families 
(about forty-five persons in all, includ- 
ing children). The landlord was Moses 
Macklin, a commission agent and the 
owner of a modest shop in the town. 
On the whole of his transactions, in- 
cluding his rents, his shop and his agen- 
cies, he earned about 1,500 roubles a 
year. Among the inhabitants of the 
house he was naturally looked upon as 
a rich and very fortunate man. He 
did not live at No. 13, but one of the 
lodgings was inhabited by his daugh- 
ter, with her husband and children. One 
of the most respected of the inhabitants 
was a smal! shopkeeper, Navtorili Sere- 
brenik, whose shop was situated just 
at the corner of the house. It can still 
be recognized by the fragments of 
wooden boxes of which the counter was 
composed, lying about on the dirty 
floor between the wrecked walls. Be- 
sides these there lived in the house a 
draper’s assistant, Berlatsky, with his 
wife and four children; he earned for- 
ty-five roubles a month; also Nisensen, 
a man of about forty-six, an account- 
ant, who kept tradesmen’s books in or- 
der, and checked the accounts of neigh- 
bors; in this somewhat superior occu- 
pation he was paid by piecework, and 
earned from twenty-five to thirty rou- 
bles a month. Gofsha Paskar served 
as a shop assistant and earned about 
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thirty-five roubles a month; he had a 
wife, Ita, and two children. Isaac 
yervitz was an attendant in a hospital, 
put latterly, having lost his situation, 
he had been out of employment and in 
trouble. Gofsha Turkenitsch had a 
carpenter’s shop in which he employed 
three assistants; and Bassia Barbasch 
kept a meat stall. Finally, the glazier, 
Grienschpoun, went off every morning 
with his load of glass and returned in 
the evening with his earnings. These 
details are gathered from the accounts 
of the sufferers, and from their rela- 
tions. They go to prove by what 
“wealthy” people No. 13 was inhabited. 
Further, these particulars, having been 
given in a claim for damages, may 
fairly be looked upon as overestimating 
rather than as concealing facts and 
conditions. 

Thus lived quietly and peacefully 
these little households till the 6th of 
April in the present year. Nisensen 
went from shop to shop, making up the 
owners’ books; Berlatsky and Gofsha 
Paskar sold things in other people’s 
shops; Navtorili Serebrenik traded with 
his neighbors, the Jews, the Moldavians 
and the Russians; carrying on a little 
commerce of candles, soap, matches, 
oil, cheap calico and cheap sweets. 
Isaac Gervitz searched for work and 
the glazier, Grienschpoun, replaced 
broken panes of glass. No one fore- 
saw what was so shortly to happen. 
On the 6th of April, the first day of the 
greatest Christian festival, riots broke 
out in the town. The news of what 
was going on spread of course to old 
Kishinieff, and it is easy to under- 
stand that the Jews in the densely- 
packed house No. 13 passed through 
some terribly anxious hours, when they 
learned how things were going, and 
what was the attitude of the officials 
and of the Christian inhabitants to- 
wards the rioters. But the report ran 
that these excesses were due to the 
fact that the governor was awaiting 
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some “order.” In the course of the 
night the ‘‘order” must surely come, and 
all would be quiet before the morning. 
Towards evening the riots died down, 
and the night passed in dread, but 
without further outrages. 


V. 


What happened the next morning the 
survivors of No. 13 and their neighbors 
tell in the following words:— 

About ten in the morning came a po- 
liceman (No. 148), a man well known 
in the neighborhood, who, evidently 
anxious about the possible fate of the 
Jews, strongly advised them to hide 
themselves in their houses, and not go 
out into the streets. The Jews natural- 
ly followed this advice, and the already 
crowded houses were soon filled with 
their terrified co-religionists. They 
barred up their doors, gates and shut- 
ters. Soon the square in front of Asia 
Street appeared as quiet as the dead, 
waiting in breathless suspense. I have 
good reason to believe that this picture 
of closed shutters, empty streets, and 
breathless dread of what was coming, 
was characteristic of all the Kishinieff 
suburbs during the second day of the 
riots. I had the painful opportunity 
of talking with one who had suffered 
much in another part of the town. His 
name was Meyer Zeliman Weissmann. 
He had been for some time before the 
massacres blind of one eye; during the 
riots one of the Christians thought it 
necessary to destroy his other eye. 
When I asked him who did it, he re- 
plied in a quiet, even tone, that he 
could not say precisely who did it, but 
that a boy, the son of a neighbor, prid- 
ed himself on having done the deed 
with an iron weight tied to a cord. This 
Zeliman lived not far from the slaugh- 
ter houses, on the Magal (a suburb). 
The inhabitants of this suburb await- 
ed, in the same way as did those of 
House No. 13, the events going on in 
the town, enquiring anxiously about 
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the “order” which was to come during 
the night and put a stop to further vio- 
lence. On the following morning in 
this suburb also, where riots had not 
as yet taken place, but were expected 
with horrified apprehension, there ap- 
peared a policeman, who came from the 
town, but whose ordinary beat was 
near the slaughter-house. He was im- 
mediately surrounded by the Molda- 
vians, who inhabited the quarter, and 
who were the neighbors of the Jews. 
Meyer Weissmann did not hear what 
the policeman said. I do not imagine 
that he said anything of a provocative 
nature; but that he spoke as a good 
neighbor rather than as an official, and 
that he kept to the truth. And the 
truth was that he had returned to his 
post without any special order, and 
had observed in the town that the mas- 
sacres were continuing with ever-in- 
creasing ferocity, and that neither the 
soldiery nor the police interfered. 

The Moldavians, living near the 
slaughter-house, drew their own conclu- 
sions from this communication. They 
began to take counsel together, starting 
from the general standpoint that they 
who lived in this quarter near the 
slaughter-house must naturally do as 
the others were doing in other parts 
of the town. Weissmann relates one 
detail about this decision: a question 
arose touching two Jews who were 
brothers; the crowd decided that 
one of them should be “left.” 
The Jews forthwith began to hide 
wherever they could. Meyer Weiss- 
mann and his family were at first 
hidden by a kind neighbor, a Molda- 
vian. But the wife of the latter, re- 
turning home from the street, told her 
husband that the crowd threatened to 
bring him to his senses. “Then,” said 
Meyer Weissmann, “we began to run.” 
He lost some time trying to shelter his 
younger children in the house of one 
of his well-to-do compatriots, who had 
been christened. The daughters of this 
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man undertook the care of the little 
ones, but their father threw the chil- 
dren three times in succession over the 
fence. So Meyer Weissmann had to 
seek for some shelter for himself and 
his whole family. He ran first to the 
tallow works. In a short time the 
Moldavians followed with their crow- 
bars and started the work of killing, 
and after that he remembered nothing 
more. When he recovered conscious- 
ness in the hospital, his first question 
was about his family, and he especially 
asked for his favorite daughter:— 

“Ita, where is my Ita?” 

“T am here,” replied Ita, who was 
standing by his bedside, but the sick 
man turned over restlessly and again 
murmured: “Ita, Ita, where are you?” 
When she bent over him and once more 
repeated that she was there, Meyer 
Weissmann, not realizing yet what had 
happened, began to feel about with his 
hands and to complain that he could 
not see his daughter. He could not see 
her because a Christian boy, perhaps 
for the sake of symmetry, had _ de- 
stroyed his other eye with a heavy 
weight. But... there are still some 
people who believe that it was “Meyer 
Weissman’s own fault”; and that he is 
already more than “compensated” for 
the loss of never seeing his favorite 
daughter again. 

But what of the Christian boy, who 
with a heavy weight performed the 
operation? He of course deserves no 
words of reproach; he on the contrary 
is a “victim.” Well, suppose it was all 
fair! Surely to start in life with such 
a load on one’s conscience is very 
dreadful for the Christian boy, if he 
ever comes to understand what he has 
done! . .. And if he never understands 
then he is indeed a victim, and stands 
in need of pity! But is Meyer Weiss- 
mann to blame? 


VI. 


The tragedy of House No. 13 seems 
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to have begun in the same way as did 
that in the precincts of the slaughter- 
house. Policeman 148 returned from 
town in the morning, where he had 
probably been waiting like his compan- 
ion for definite and formal orders, and, 
failing like him to obtain them, he went 
back to his beat, unable to give any 
advice more helpful than “Hi! you 
Jews, get into your houses and keep 
quiet!” And just in the same way the 
inhabitants of the surrounding streets 
joined themselves to the other rioters. 
Policeman No. 148, having issued his 
friendly order, seated himself on the 
kerb-stone. There was evidently noth- 
ing more to do. People say that he 
sat there all the time, as if posing as a 
model for some sculptor who might de- 
sire to represent an emblematic figure 
of “The greatest Christian Festival,” as 
understood in Kishinieff. The whole 
tragedy in the Jewish hovels was 


played out with every horror of ele- 
mental savagery, within a few yards 


of this philosopher. The crowd ar- 
rived about eleven o'clock, accompanied 
by two patrols of soldiers, who unfor- 
tunately had “no orders” either. It 
consisted of about fifty or sixty per- 
sons, amongst whom it was easy to rec- 
ognize some of the good neighbors bear- 
ing Moldavian names. It is said that 
they started at the wine shop, the pro- 
prietor of which was, however, treated 
leniently. The crowd said: “Give us 
thirty roubles, or we will kill you!” He 
produced the thirty roubles and saved 
his life by concealing himself as best 
he could, in order not to try the merci- 
fulness of the savage rabble. The riot- 
ers set to work with the wholesale de- 
struction of everything that came to 
hand, and in a few minutes the square 
was littered with fragments of glass 
and furniture, and with down and 
feathers. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that the climax of horrors was to cen- 
tre round the house of Moses Macklin. 


No. 13. 775 
It is difficult to give a reason for this. 
Had the rioters really some settled 
plan? Were they guided, as is be- 
lieved by many in Kishinieff, by some 
secret organization? Or were they 
simply led on by the fury that some- 
times inspires a crowd, that blind and 
headlong instinct which rushes forward 
with absolutely elementary uncon- 
sciousness? These are questions which 
should, but probably will not, be set- 
tled at the forthcoming enquiry. Any- 
how, at House No. 13 cries of murder 
and of death were soon ringing through 
the air to the accompaniment of falling 
stones, cracking walls and breaking 
glass. 

To the left of the gate, at the corner, 
where the ground is still stained with 
blood, there stand some low-roofed out- 
houses; in one of these the glazier 
Grienschpoun, his wife, two children, 
Ita Paskar and her two children, and 
a servant girl had hidden themselves 
from the fury of the crowd. The door 
would not close on the inside, and the 
structure itself was no stronger than 
a cardboard box; its only advantage 
was that it contained nothing that 
could be broken or stolen. The Jews 
reckoned on having successfully hidden 
themselves out of the way. Defence 
was impossible; the house only con- 
tained eight men, all told. Policeman 
148, not having received orders, was 
still sitting on the kerb, and the two 
patrols of soldiers were stationed in the 
two by-streets above and below the 
doomed house. The crowd was al- 
ready possessed by that inexplicable, 
elemental passion which causes fits of 
animality to burst forth from under the 
thin layer of Christian civilization. The 
riot was now at its height. Windows 
had gone, the frames were following, 
the stoves had~ been smashed and 
the furniture and crockery broken 
up. Pages of scriptures and of the 
sacred books lay scattered on the 
ground. Piles of feathers were to be 
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seen in the courtyard and all round 
the house. Feathers and down flew 
about in the air and covered the trees 
like hoar-frost. In the midst of this 
mad inferno, in the din of destruction 
and wild laughter, and savage roars 
and cries of terror, the thirst for blood 
awoke. The rioters at _ this point 
ceased to be men. Their first rush 
was for the shed; they found there but 
one man, the glazier Grienschpoun. A 
neighbor with a Moldavian name, 
whom Grienschpoun’s widow  subse- 
quently described as an intimate ac- 
quaintance, was the first to stab the gla- 
zier inthe neck, The unhappy manrushed 
out, but they seized him and dragged 
him on to the roof of the outhouse, 
where they finished him off with sticks 
and cudgels on the spot which is still 
stained with his blood. When the 
widow was asked if she really recog- 
nized the murderer, and had not mis- 
taken him for a passing rioter, an Al- 
banian from Turkey, or for some es- 
caped prisoner, she replied with con- 
viction: “I held him in my arms when 
he was an infant. God help us to live 
as well as we know each other well.” 
It was an intimate acquaintance, 
therefore, who struck the first blow in 
House No. 13. After this the situation 
developed rapidly. The first death 
groan of the glazier showed clearly to 
the Jews, and possibly to the crowd 
also, what was to be expected later on. 
A Christian spectator described how, 
“the Jews began to rush backwards and 
forwards like mice in a trap.” He 
would be a merry man indeed who 
could discover a touch of humor in such 
an episode. 
Some of the Jews made a_ rush 
for the garret. At the back of the 
shed where Grienschpoun was killed 
there is a black opening, leading up to 
the garret. It is a narrow and stifling 
staircase. Berlatsky and his daughter 
ran up first, and were followed by the 
landlord, Macklin. Macklin, as has al- 
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ready been said, did not live in the 
house, but his daughter lived there; 
and feeling anxious about her, he ven- 
tured on to the scene of the tragedy. 
He did not find his daughter, as she 
had already left with her children. His 
task now was to save himself. The 
three reached the garret in safety. This 
clearly shows that not the whole of 
the crowd was carried away by the 
same blood lust, otherwise the fugitives 
would never have been allowed to gain 
the dark staircase, the opening to 
which was under the eyes of those in 
the courtyard. The three Jews there- 
fore disappeared from view. Members 
of the crowd, who looked upon it as a 
pleasure, or perhaps as a duty, to plun- 
der, but not to kill, allowed them to 
escape. But the murderers themselves 
were not long in following the fugi- 
tives into the garret. The garret at 
No. 13 is gloomy and dark, intersected 
with rafters, crossbeams and the flues 
ef chimneys. The luckless fugitives, 
after groping round for some time, real- 
ized that it was impossible to hide 
themselves effectively in this close and 
stifling attic. Hearing behind them 
the cries of their pursuers, they began, 
in desperation, to pull down the roof. 
Two gaping holes, with tiles scattered 
round, can still be seen, at the time of 
writing these lines, in the roof of 
House No. 13. Near one of these holes 
there lay, at the time of our visit, a 
blue enamel washing basin. It must 
have been the very extremity of despair 
which drove them to tear open the roof 
with their bare hands, in that moment 
of mortal danger. But they succeeded. 
Their desire was to reach the roof itself 
at any cost. There they would see the 
sun, the surrounding houses, the crowd, 
the soldiers, and policeman 148 once 
more. It meant daylight, and... 
men. 

So they tore their way through the 
roof. Moses Macklin was the first to 
get out; for he was (as described by the 
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spectators) a small, lightly-built mar. 
Berlatsky had first to help his daugh- 
ter Chaia, and as he was attempting to 
follow her, one of his pursuers reached 
the garret, and seized him by the legs. 

Then began, in full sight of the 
crowd, a desperate struggle. The 
daughter was attempting to drag her 
father up, and the pursuer was pulling 
him backwards. The struggle was ap- 
parently unequal; and it was evident 
that Berlatsky had looked for the last 
time on the sun. But Chaia Berlatsky 
suddenly ceased her efforts, and lean- 
ing over the aperture implored the ruf- 
fian to let go of her father. 

He yielded to her entreaties. 

May some of this man’s sins be for- 
given, because for a brief moment, at 
the height of the orgie of unrestrained 
fury, he allowed a ray of human pity to 
enter his heart—pity for the anguish of 
a Jewish daughter, entreating for the 
life of her father—a pity which pene- 
trated through the gloom of the sur- 
rounding horrors into this darkened 
soul. He allowed the Jew to escape. 
One cannot help wondering what be- 
came of him! Perhaps he left the scene 
of the riots with shame in his soul, 
beginning dimly to perceive and feel 
that God, according to the teachings of 
all religions, reveals himself in love and 
brotherhood, rather than in the destruc- 
tion of the defenceless. Or possibly he 
hardened his heart after that momen- 
tary impulse and repented, not of the 
hour of bestial fury, but of the instant 
of human pity towards the outraged 
Jews, as had happened on more than 
one occasion. 

Meanwhile the three victims were 
crouching on the roof. They glanced 
shudderingly around at the daylight, the 
square, the neighboring houses, the blue 
sky, the sun, policeman No. 148 seated 
on the kerb-stone, the patrols awaiting 
orders; and possibly also at the Rus- 
sian priest, who, alone and unarmed, 
impelled by his conscience as a Chris- 
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tian, attempted to appeal to the infuri- 
ated mob of rioters. This priest, it 
seems, was passing accidentally 
through the square; and the Jews, 
watching from neighboring houses 
what was going on at No. 13, implored 
his help. I regret that I do not know 
his name; he was evidently a good 
man, who could not believe that there 
existed in “sacred Russia,” or any- 
where else on earth, people who de- 
served killing like wild beasts for of- 
fences common to all. Neither, pre- 
sumably, did he believe that there ex- 
isted men in Russia who would be al- 
lowed to kill defenceless Jews in broad 
daylight. An immediate and very nat- 
ural feeling made him at first approach 
the crowd with a word of Christian 
persuasion. But the rabble threatened 
him, and he retreated. He was evi- 
dently an earnest Christian, but not a 
hero of Christian duty. Anyhow, we 
will hope that he did not regret his first 
impulse, and the attempt he made. 
Whether it was at this exact moment 
that the episode took place, I cannot 
say; but it is well known that the three 
victims crouched for some time on the 
reof of that house in the middle of the 
town, visible to hundreds of people, and 
absolutely, defenceless. Then the mur- 
derers emerged from the same opening 
by which the victims had escaped. The 
Jews began to run round the roof, 
which made the angle of the square; 
at one moment they would appear on the 
side of the courtyard, at another mo- 
ment on that of the street. The rioters 
followed at their heels. The same 
neighbor who was the first to strike 
Grienschpoun was the first to wound 
Berlatsky. Another kept on throwing 
the enamel basin, which we saw on the 
roof weeks afterwards, at the legs of 
the terrified victims. The basin struck 
the roof each time with a crash, and 
the mob probably laughed. Finally all 
three were tripped over the edge of the 
roof. Chaia fell on a pile of feathers 
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in the courtyard, and escaped with her 
life. The wounded Macklin and Ber- 
latsky lay writhing with broken limbs 
on the pavement, where the cowardly 
crowd of voluntary executioners fin- 
ished them off with crowbars, amidst 
the derisive laughter of the onlookers, 
who covered the bodies with feathers. 
Later on in the day casks of wine were 
broached and allowed to run to waste 
over the square; and the unfortunate 
victims were literally smothered in this 
mass of wine, mud and feathers. Some 
assured us that Macklin lived for sev- 
eral hours. 


VII. 
! 

Nisensen was the last to be killed; 
he and his wife had hidden in the cel- 
lar; but when he heard the cries of the 
murdered, he realized that death and 
destruction were stalking through No. 
13; and he ran out into the street. Once 
there, he was able to escape into the op- 
posite courtyard, and might perhaps 
have saved himself; but the rioters 
were in hot pursuit of his wife; he fol- 
lowed her, and called after her to re- 
turn with him. This drew the atten- 
tion of the mob to himself; they left 
the wife and pursued the husband. He 
turned and made for No. 7 in Asia 
Street, but just before reaching it he 
was caught and killed. Two names 
are definitely mentioned in connection 
with this scene; one is a Moldavian 
name, and the other has a Polish ter- 
mination. It had rained just before 
Easter week, and the puddles were full 
of water. Nisensen fell into one of 
these puddles, and the murderers rinsed 
the Jew in the mud, and then twisted 
and wrung him out, as one would rinse 
and wash out a dirty rag. 

After this episode, the mob, as if sati- 
ated with blood, fell back once more 
on its work of destruction and plunder, 
but left off killing. The Jews from 
the surrounding houses approached the 
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unfortunate Nisensen and attempted to 
give him some assistance. He was 
still alive, and regained consciousness 
for a time, asking for water. His legs 
and arms had been broken in several 
places. They drew him out of the pud- 
dle, gave him water, and began to wipe 
the dirt from him. At this moment 
one of the rioters turned round and 
shouted out something to a companion. 
The Jews immediately disappeared. Ni- 
sensen remained alone. Then once 
more the same man who had first 
wounded Grienschpoun and Berlatsky 
stepped forward and struck Nisensen 
a blow on the head with a crowbar, 
which put an end to his sufferings. 

The work of havoc proceeded. The 
square became almost blocked, so high 
was it piled with furniture, clothing, 
and window-frames. A Jewess told me 
that she wanted to get to the other side 
where her children were, but failed 
after two attempts. She held a baby 
in her arms. At last a Christian neigh- 
bor, known to her, took charge of her 
baby, so that she was enabled with 
difficulty to pick her way across this 
barricade of destruction. 

At five o’clock on the same day the 
news spread that the “order,’’ which 
from the first had been awaited with so 
much anxiety, had at last come. It 
took from an hour to an hour-and-a- 
half to restore order in the town. No 
blood had to be shed, nor a rifle fired. 
A show of firmness was all that was 
necessary. 

Years will have to go by before the 
terrible recollection of these doings, and 
of the damning bloodstain on the “con- 
sciences of the Christians in Kishinieff” 
can be at all effaced. There is a blot on 
the consciences not only of those whoac- 
tually committed murder, but also of 
those who provoked to murder, by their 
base lies and their preaching of hatred 
to their fellow men; and dlso on the 
consciences of those who maintain 
that the fault lay not with the mur- 
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derers, but with the murdered, 
that there exist such things as 
common irresponsibility, and that a 
whole nation may be treated as having 


no rights. 
VIII. 


I fully realize how little I have given 
to the reader in these hasty notes, but 
I wished to pick out this one episode 
from the involved and impersonal 
chaos known as a massacre; and to 
show, by one concrete instance, the 
general character, and some of the 
causes of what happened. With this 
object in view, I have availed myself 
of the evidence of those who actually 
witnessed what took place, and who 
recounted their impressions personally 
either to me or to my companion. It 
was he who helped me to reconstruct, 
bit by bit, the whole picture. It is 
true that all the witnesses are Jews, 
but there is no reason to doubt their 
word, This one fact cannot be dis- 
puted: that in House No. 13 a mob mur- 
dered defenceless people—murdered 
them with every device that cruelty 
could suggest, in the centre of a popu- 
lated town, with as little interruption 
as if the horrible deeds were being en- 
acted im a remote forest. The corpses 
remain as evidence. And after all 
what does it matter to the surviving 
Jews exactly how their friends were 
killed? What object could they have 
in inventing details? 

The moral is clear for anyone in 
whom the ordinary feelings of human- 
ity still dwell. But do any such exist? 
This important question comes invol- 
untarily to my mind, after witnessing 
what I witnessed at Kishinieff. 


IX. 
And yet. ... 


Overcome by the impression of these 
frightful details, I was busy with my 
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disjointed notes, when I read in the 
paper of the death of the Kishinieff 
lawyer, Pisargevsky. The name of 
this man was in everyone’s mouth dur- 
ing my stay in the town. Young, hand- 
some, rich, frequenting the best soci- 
ety of Kishinieff, he was ever seeking 
fresh distractions. Numbers of men 
told me that there was no doubt Pisar- 
gevsky took part personally in the riots 
and even led the mob. I was also told 
what powerful influence had been 
brought to bear, in order to prevent this 
crying scandal from becoming known, 
and to hide the direct share taken in 
the rioting by the “lion of Kishinieff 
society.” I wish I could believe that 
not all that was told me under this 
head was true. But even the points 
which are unquestioned would make a 
most important addition to the dread- 
ful story of the Kishinieff massacres. 
The efforts to suppress the truth were, 
however, futile. It was too apparent, 
and the newspapers soon reported that 
Pisargevsky was implicated in the late 
rioting. Until the moment of publi- 
cation, however, he had continued his 
usual mode of life; paid visits, enjoyed 
himself, played cards. On the fatal 
night he was lucky at cards, and, in 
consequence, seemed more than usually 
jovial. At daybreak he went out into 
the garden and wrote on a seat: “Here 
the lawyer Pisargevsky committed sui- 
cide,” and then shot himself. The 
newspapers, commenting on the event, 
added that he had suffered from an 
hereditary tendency to dipsomania, that 
the prospect of the impending inquiry 
had disturbed him and that he had had 
an unfortunate love affair. Was that all? 
Anyhow, the price has now been paid. 
It seems to me, therefore, that I shall 
hardly be offending against the mem- 
ory of this unhappy man if I presume 
that in the account which he settled on 
the garden bench there may have been 
other items not yet mentioned. Is it not 
possible that in the dawn of the day on 
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which he destroyed himself, there arose 
before him and confronted him the 
realization of what he, a man of edu- 
vation, had done towards influencing 
the passions of those who slew the 
Jews? 

These are but suppositions, and are 
possibly much too optimistic. I heard 
an undoubted, though not an unexpect- 
ed, truth from the mouth of a poor 
cabman of Kishinieff, a Jew by origin. 
We were discussing with him the mas- 
sacres and their after results, when he 
told me the story of a nursery gar- 
dener, whom he drove a short time ago 
up to town. The gardener had come 
to town as usual to borrow money in 
order to pay the wages of his workmen 
in the summer. But the Jews, uncer- 
tain as to the way events were tending, 
refused the loan. The gardener was 
therefore compelled to apply to Chris- 
tian instead of to Jewish usurers; and 
“these gentlemen,” our cabman re- 
marked, “‘will take three of your skins, 
where a Jew will take one.” That 
this question of usury was one of the 
motives of the massacres is quite clear 
to anybody who begins to make in- 
quiries in Kishinieff. Amongst those 
who evidently sympathized with the 
rioters, and encouraged the crowd in 
their blind prejudice, race-hatred, and 
savage lust for plunder and murder, 
the citizens point to a well-known Gen- 
tile usurer, who realized that his chance 
had at last come. 


* * * * * 
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Lending Libraries and Cheap Books. 


It has in no way been my intention 
to attempt to solve the Jewish question. 
But if I were one of those Jewish mil- 
lionaires who interest themselves in 
the affairs of their poorer co-religion- 
ists, I confess that I should not be able 
to resist the temptation to try a social 
experiment. I would assist, at any 
cost, the majority of the Jews living on 
the spot to move to another part of the 
country. I would compensate the 
richer Jews for their losses, and help 
the poorer ones to a competency, on 
condition that they left the town im- 
mediately. And when, in this way, the 
Jewish wealth had been withdrawn 
from the town, leaving no capital in 
competition with our national and pa- 
triotic wealth; when there were no 
longer any citizens of that race left, 
about whom Mr. Kroushevan could in- 
vent gloomy fictions of ritual murders; 
and when all usurers and monopolists 
wore European dress; then it would be 
quite clear where the crux of the ques- 
tion lay. It would also be fully ap- 
parent that such problems cannot be 
solved by the murder of “accountants” 
such as Nisensen, of the unhappy 
glazier Grienschpoun, nor of Jewish 
cabmen, who have to work as hard for 
their bread of bitterness as do their 
Christian comrades. 

Is the oppression of a usurer, one 
may ask, easier to bear because he 
wears a European dress, and calls him- 
self a Christian? 

Korolenko. 





LENDING LIBRARIES 


Much has been written lately in con- 
demnation of the free libraries, on the 
ground that they were chiefly used by 
those who cared only for light reading, 
and that the more serious books were 
rarely in demand. It is quite true that 
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out of each six books taken during the 
year from the free library five will be 
novels. But it would be quite unfair 
to take no notice of the considerable 
number of more serious books that are 
read as well. Taking, for instance, 
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the annual report of our Bromley Li- 
brary, I see that during the last twelve 
months more than seven thousand 
books have been borrowed from the 
departments of “theology and philoso- 
phy,” “biography and history,” “travels 
and topography,” and “laws, commerce, 
politics, &e.” This is certainly a quite 
respectable figure, the more so as our 
library contains, all taken, only 5875 
volumes in all these departments, to 
which 120 volumes only were added 
during the last twelve months. It must 
also be said that the very wide divi- 
sion of “laws, commerce, politics, &c.,” 
which surely would have been in great 
demand during the last few years, is 
represented in the library by 260 odd 
volumes, and that only five new books 
have found their way to the shelves of 
this department during the last twelve 
months (as against 280 in the branch of 
“prose fiction”). 

Besides, it seems to me that the role 
of the free libraries has not been quite 
understood in these discussions, and 
that the poor reader has been unjustly 
censured. It would be perhaps more 
correct to say that the free libraries 
have fulfilled their function admirably, 
as they have developed a taste for read- 
ing, and have powerfully contributed 
to create a quite new class of readers, 
especially in the young generation. No 
very deep investigation is required, in- 
deed, to show that the love of reading 
has greatly increased wherever free 
lending libraries have been opened 
—one has only to look attentive- 
ly at the scores and hundreds of 
people who come every day to 
the libraries to take books. And if 
these readers have a decided taste for 
novels, these novels are certainly of a 
better sort than the penny dreadfuls or 
the Police News, which were tormerly so 
widely read amidst this class of read- 
ers. Busy people, who have little time 
for reading after a day’s work, must 
first be brought into the habit of caring 
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for a book in their spare time, and this 
is generally done by light reading. Be- 
sides, let us not forget what quantities 
of novels have been absorbed in youth 
by every one of us. Nowadays the 
novel is the young people’s way of 
learning something about the world 
and its ways. 

To create in the reading public a love 
for a higher order of books is cer- 
tainly an urgent necessity; but for this 
purpose something else besides the lend- 
ing library is necessary—I mean cheap 
editions of serious books. It is a fact 
that books of a serious character can- 
not be read quickly, and a volume bor- 
rowed from a lending library cannot be 
kept for months. If it takes a philo- 
sophically trained man more than a 
month to read a volume of Spencer or 
Darwin, in order that he may properly 
understand and assimilate to some ex- 
tent the teaching, how much more 
necessary is it for the average reader 
of the free lending library to have plen- 
ty of time for the comprehension of 
such books? 

I have often heard French working 
men say: “I cannot read a serious book 
from a public library; I must pick it up 
second-hand. Then I read it at my 
leisure, which is generally at night 
only, when all is quiet, when the fam- 
ily is asleep; and even that I cannot do 
every day. Very often when I am read- 
ing a borrowed book, part of it leads 
me to consult another book; so I try 
to get this second book from the li- 
brary. Sometimes I can get it, some- 
times not. If I succeed in getting it, 
and have read what I want, I then go 
back to the library for the first book, 
and as often as not it is out. No, I 
must have the book upon my own 
shelf.” That is really how it ought to 
be. 

Books of serious matter must be the 
property of the reader. Even to a good 
novel we all like to refer occasionally, 
and it is the same with a book of 
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poems; but still more is this the case 
with a book more or less scientific. 
To such a book we should have the fa- 
cility to refer constantly and on all 
sorts of occasions. It may be that we 
want to read a passage from it toa 
friend with whom we have a discus- 
sion, or we may look in the book for a 
point to be used in argument at a meet- 
ing, or else we are anxious to get a 
general idea before going to hear a 
lecture, or we may want to compare the 
ideas of one writer with those of some 
other writer on the same subject. Only 
in this way we learn to fully under- 
stand an author and to appreciate 
books. Good books must be a posses- 
sion, if it be only to open one of them 
in some idle moment, to read a few 
lines at random, to pencil upon the mar- 
gin our own observation, even though it 
be only to remark “How beautiful!” or 
a mere sign of interrogation. 

The free lending libraries are un- 
doubtedly developing the taste for 
books; but are English books cheap 
enough for the reader with small means 
to buy them? The stream of good 
books in cheap editions, published of 
late in this country, has been a most 
encouraging symptom, and the appear- 
ance of any good book in a shilling or a 
sixpenny edition has been greeted with 
delight by all serious readers. But we 
claim more from the publishers. First, 
the price of some of these books must 
be still further reduced, and we wel- 
come the pretty shilling edition of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, even though we 
have had (since 1901 only!) a_half- 
crown edition of the same work; sec- 
ondly, the cheap books should be of a 
library shape; thirdly, the cheap edition 
should not be kept until years and 
years after the more expensive one has 
been in circulation, as is now the case. 
This last is a most important point, for 
every keen reader wishes to have the 
book while it is spoken about, and 
while the reviews are calling attention 
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to its merits. Furthermore, there 
should be the means for circulating 
cheap editions of serious books in the 
country, so that even in small provin- 
cial towns new books should be brought 
under the eyes of the would-be buyers. 

The high price of most serious books 
has been until lately the chief obstacle 
in the way of spreading good educa- 
tional literature in England, and the 
great majority of excellent works that 
came out during the last half-century 
still remains very expensive. The Eng- 
lish publisher seldom realizes how un- 
just he is, not only to the reader and 
the writer, but to himself, in bringing 
out only expensive editions of such 
books, which in a cheap form could be 
sold by the thousand instead of by the 
hundred. It would be extremely in- 
teresting to know the exact number of 
copies of the half-crown edition of Dar- 
win’s more popular works, and espe- 
cially the shilling edition, that have been 
sold lately, as compared with the pre- 
vious editions; but, failing these figures, 
we may perhaps take as a striking ex- 
ample in point the sixpenny edition 
of Tolstoy’s Resurrection: 130,000 copies 
of it were sold last winter, while of the 
beautifully illustrated six-shilling edi- 
tion only a few thousand copies have 
been sold in the course of two years. 

In France, in Germany, but especially 
in Russia, the publishers understand 
perfectly, well the advantage of cheap 
publications, and a vast amount of 
books, marvellously cheap and well 
printed, crowd the Continental book 
market. The result is that such books 
not only satisfy the need of the reader 
who is looking out for them, but they 
also attract those who otherwise would 
not have thought of buying books and 
of starting a little library of their own. 
Perhaps the greatest successes in this 
direction have been attained in Russia. 
Cheap editions of good books, both by 
Russian authors and as translations, 
began to come out in that country 
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about forty-five years ago; and I must 
here say that this excellent tendency 
was due to a great extent to the Rus- 
sian women. At present Russian clas- 
sics are circulating in numbers of cheap 
editions. The whole of Poushkin’s 
prose and verse costs only three shil- 
lings in a quite decent ten-volume edi- 
tion, while his separate poems and sto- 
ries can be obtained at all prices begin- 
ning at one farthing. The same is true 
of the works of another great poet, Ler- 
montoff. Some of these popular edi- 
tions are illustrated by first-rate artists. 
As early as 1858, a large publishing firm, 
Kozhantchikoff’s, began to publish at 
low prices very good editions of the 
works of the various modern authors, 
such as the historian Kostomiroff, the 
dramatist Ostrévsky, the novelist Gont- 
charéff, and some other well-known 
writers. It may be added that on all 
these books the firm made profits, and 
prospered, until they undertook to pub- 
lish cheap editions of nonconformist 
(raskolnik) literature; whereupon the 
terrible censorship ruined the firm by 
seizing most of their editions. Ko- 
zhantchikoff’s ambition was to create 
readers of national history by giving 
them Kostomf@roff’s Monographs in a 
cheap and nicely published edition, and 
in this he succeeded wonderfully: from 
that time Kostomaroff has been widely 
read in Russia. ‘The bulky history of 
Solovidff, a rather dry work, originally 
in twenty-seven volumes, has also been 
republished lately in a marvellously 
cheap edition in eight volumes. As 
to the “critics,” both dead and living— 
Byelinsky, Dobroluboff, Pissareff, Mik- 
hailovsky—sufficient to say that every 
volume of these splendid writers, con- 
taining a matter of more than 420 
pages, can be had for the modest price 
of two shillings! And of Byelinsky, 
for whose works the copyright has ex- 
pired, there are two editions, of which 
the volume, same size, costs only one 
shilling. 
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Other publishers have made it their 
ambition to circulate cheap books of 
science. The Russian student can have, 
therefore, for a surprisingly small sum, 
the gems of the most recent works of 
all countries upon his bookshelf. Long 
ago he had a collection of the chief 
works of Charles Darwin for nine shil- 
lings. Just now a still cheaper edition 
has been brought out; and to judge of 
the value of the translation, made anew 
from the latest edition, it is sufficient 
to say that the best professors have done 
the work. Many years ago Buckle’s 
History of Civilization was published 
at three shillings, and an abridged 
edition at one. shilling, of which 
more than 15,000 copies were circulat- 
ed. Flammarion’s Astronomy, with 382 
illustrations and three chromo-litho- 
graphs, costs only six shillings. That 
splendid monumental work by Elisée 
Reclus, his Universal Geography, which 
reads like a first-rate romance but is 
at the same time a_ great scientific 
work, was published in Russia as the 
volumes were coming out in France, at 
an incomparably lower price than in 
England, and it is now being repub- 
lished in five- and six-shilling volumes. 
This is, of course, a work that every 
cultured household ought to possess, 
but the price of the English edition 
makes it inaccessible in this country. 
The same can be said about the chief 
historical works, (Schlosser, Gervinus, 
&c.), which, with but a few exceptions, 
are little known in England, while they 
are quite familiar in Russia. 

The sad conditions of a severe cen- 
sorship in Russia have ruined many 
publishers, and hinder a good many 
original works from seeing the light. 
Publishing firms have therefore to rely 
a good deal upon translations, and it 
is really wonderful to see the number of 
good books, well translated and well 
published at an extremely modest price, 
that circulate in Russia. The absence 
of literary treaties, which permits books 
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to be translated free into Russian, cer- 
tainly cannot explain this fact, because 
nowhere are the author’s rights costly 
upon translations of serious books, nor 
is the remuneration which is paid to the 
translators in Russia lower than it is 
here. It is simply the taste for read- 
ing the best works of all European lit- 
erature which has been developed in the 
country, to a great extent, by the cheap 
editions, and is maintained by the re- 
views. The result is that there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of truth in the say- 
ing which we often hear, namely, that 
the Russian reader knows the literature 
and science of other countries better 
than the readers of those countries 
themselves. 

Another important feature of the 
Russian publishing activity is the at- 
tention that has been given to the coun- 
try laborer, the peasant. Some pub- 
lishers, inspired with the desire of 
spreading knowledge among the peas- 
ant masses, as well as several others 
who are merely guided by commercial 
-alculations, publish a mass of excellent 
literature and popular science in edi- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of cop- 
ies, on good paper, well printed, the 
books ranging from one to thirty 
kopeks (i. e. from one farthing to seven- 
pence) in price. So that for a few shil- 
lings a poor family living in the coun- 
try can have a shelf of books upon 
various subjects, corresponding to a 
popular encyclopzdia, and another 
shelf of lighter reading for the same 
price. There are, of course, both at 
Moscow and at St. Petersburg, a num- 
ber of very unscrupulous publishers 
who send to the villages the most ob- 
jectionable publications—partly repro- 
ductions of the oldest absurb romances, 
and partly of the modern music-hall 
type. Tons of that sort of literature 
and cheap pictures are hurled down 
upon the country, and are spread there 
by special pedlars, whe go from village 
to village with their loads of farthing 
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books and pictures. But a considera- 
ble improvement has taken place lately 
in that sort of literature, owing to the 
efforts partly of the women pioneers of 
primary education, who have started 
cheap editions of better literature, and 
partly of Tolstoy and his friends (the 
firm “The Intermediary”). This last 
firm alone spreads every year from 
1,000,000, to 2,000,000 copies of very 
well chosen popular literature; so that 
at the present moment there is a large 
literature of good popular publications, 
which would do honor to any West Eu- 
ropean country. One finds now among 
these farthing and half-penny publica- 
tions all sorts of admirable abridge- 
ments of the works of the best writers 
of all nations—in natural science, eco- 
geography, agriculture, hy- 
giene, folklore, fiction, poetry, calen- 
dars full of reliable encyclopzedic in- 
formation and yet costing only five 
farthings, and so on. Only history is 
poorly represented, on account of the 
rigors of censorship. In short, looking 
through the catalogues of different pub- 
lishing firms, it is impossible not to feel 
gratitude to those publishers who bring 
out such a mass of cheap good books 
in all branches of knowledge, and give: 
every facility for the purchase of them 
by the country readers. 

Great attention is also given to the 
children’s literature. The thinking 
Russian attaches the highest impor- 
tance to the educational question; and 
both educators and publishers do their 
best to supply youthful readers with 
good books at the lowest possible price. 

I can well remember Paul Bert’s de- 
lightful little books coming out in Rus- 
sia as soon as they appeared in France; 
books that lead a child in a most fasci- 
nating way through the whole range 
of natural science—physies, chemistry, 
geology, and biology. Some of these 
books have from 150 to 400.engravings, 
and they are sold at prices varying 
from fourpence to tenpence. And I: 
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see now that scores of similar books 
of popular science for the youth have 
been lately translated from all Euro- 
pean languages. Quite a number of 
men aud women in Russia make their 
living by such translations, or by com- 
piling or adapting more serious works 
—even the most profound philosophical 
ones—for the young. Kant’s Philoso- 
phy, for instance, is summed up very 
simply and published at ninepence. As 
to the European classics, they circulate 
in Russia as widely as the Rus- 
sian classics, and separate poems, 
plays, and novels can be had at 
all prices, beginning with one 
farthing. Of course, there are plerty 
of expensive editions as well, but these 
too are much below the English prices. 

The Russian monthly review also de- 
serves to be mentioned. It is of the 
same educational character as the Eng- 
lish Quarterly Review and the Westmin- 
ster Review used to be in years past. It 
is generally a large octavo book of from 
four to five hundred closely printed 
pages, and the reader finds there for 
his two shillings or half a-crown a great 
variety of most valuable information. 
There is always oné novel or two by 
some of the best Russian writers—all 
novels of Turgeneff and Tolstoy hav- 
ing appeared first in some review. Be- 
sides the original works, there is usual- 
ly a novel translated from some Euro- 
pean language, running serially. Then 
comes a succession of serious articles 
on all manner of subjects, but chiefly 
philosophical, historical, and economi- 
cal—the size of the review permitting 
it to take in elaborate articles of from 
thirty to forty pages. After these 
comes the most important portion of 
every Russian review, the literary criti- 
cism, in which the critic, @ propos of 
a new novel or drama, discusses at 
some length and in an attractive style 
all sorts of matters pertaining to social 
and domestic life. The greatest edu- 
cators of intellectual Russia have al- 
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ways been her art critics—Byelinsky, 
Dobroluboff Pissareff, Mikhailovsky, 
and so on—each of them a philosopher 
and an artist himself. Finally, each re- 
view contains a detailed survey of politi- 
cal, social, and literary life at home and 
abroad. Notwithstanding all obstacles 
offered by censorship, the “Review of 
Inner Life,” which was always con- 
ducted in the best periodicals by first- 
rate writers, has been for the last for- 
ty years an inexhaustible mine of in- 
formation about all vital questions in 
the country. As to the “Foreign Re- 
view,” the letters from Paris (once 
written by Elie Reclus) or the letters 
from England, which have now run 
from month to month for some years 
already in a certain review, reminding 
one of the well-known London letters 
of Louis Blanc—these letters give to 
the Russians a knowledge of life, as it 
is in these two countries, such as is 
seldom found in France or in England 
themselves. It may seem paradoxical 
to say so, but the rich mines of infor- 
mation contained in British Blue-books 
are nearly always better known in Rus- 
sia, through our reviews, than in Eng- 
land. Some of the reviews have lately 
introduced the system of publishing the 
works of their contributors in book 
form, charging the author with the bare 
cost of printing, and giving him all the 
advantages of advertisement by the re- 
view. An extremely interesting book 
on English politics and social life was 
thus published a few months ago by 
the Russkoye Bogatstvo at the remark- 
ably low price of three shillings for a 
large octavo book of 560 pages, with 
the result that three thousand copies of 
the book were sold immediately. The 
author was well remunerated for his 
work, and the review has had the best 
of advertisements. 

But where the Russian publishers ex- 
cel is in the supplements which they 
give with the illustrated weekly papers. 
There is one publisher who is espe- 
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cially noted for that. He publishes a 
weekly illustrated paper, something 
like the German Gartenlaube, for which 
the annual subscription is six roubles 
and fifty kopeks, or thirteen shillings, 
which can be paid, if required, in three 
or four instalments. For this modest 
sum the subscriber receives not only 
the weekly illustrated, of which each 
number consists of twenty quarto 
pages, and a monthly fashion-book with 
all sorts of dress and fancy needlework 
patterns, but also a monthly magazine 
of about two hundred pages in each 
number, in which there are novels, 
poems, and popular science articles; and 
in addition to all that the publisher 
gives the complete works of some popu- 
lar writer, like Turguéneff, Gé6gol, 
Gontchar6off, or Ostré6vsky. This year, 
for instance, the subscribers receive in 
instalments the complete works of 
Tchékhoff in sixteen small octavo vol- 
umes of 200 pages each, and twenty- 
four volumes of another less popular 
novelist, Lyesk6ff. This latter, al- 
though not a writer of the first order, is 
still worth having in a library. As to 
Tchékhoff, he is, after Tolstoy, one of 
our best living writers, and to buy his 
works alone would cost twice as much 
as the yearly subscription to the week- 
ly paper. In short, in the course of the 
year, the subscriber will receive more 
than nine thousand printed pages of 
good reading, besides a thousand pages 
of the illustrated weekly itself. 

It may, of course, be asked, How is 
it possible to give all that printed mat- 
ter for thirteen shillings? But the se- 
cret is in the enormous circulation of 
the paper, which has had nearly 200,000 
subscribers ever since it gave, one year, 
the works of Turguéneff as a supple- 
ment, and in the fact that the subscrip- 
tion is paid in advance. It must also 


be added that the authors of the works 
given as a supplement are well paid, I 
am told, and the publisher of the week- 
ly does not reserve exclusive rights on 
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the works of these authors. All taken, 
this system seems to have given such 
excellent results that there are now 
quite a number of weeklies which give 
similarly rich supplements. Some 
weeklies devoted to education achieve 
wonders in this line. 

One more example of cheap publica- 
tions is the series entitled The Library 
of the Primary School. It isa series of 
novels, geographical descriptions, his- 
torical and natural history reading, and 
so on, mostly suited for young people 
who have only received or are receiv- 
ing primary education. ‘The books are 
small and nicely illustrated, and so ar- 
ranged that the subscribers receive 
them as they would receive a monthly 
magazine, but in batches of from two 
to five books at a time. This enables 
several families in a village to club to- 
gether for one subscription, and they 
receive each month about three hun- 
dred pages of printed matter for six- 
pence. The books are really very pretty, 
with an elegantly illustrated cover, and 
contain no advertisements excepting 
one on the back of the cover, to notify 
that all these publications will be sent 
to subscribers in any part of the Em- 
pire for six shillings yearly, or three 
shillings the half-year, paid in advance. 

There is scarcely any branch of sci- 
ence and art, as well as any sort of 
odd subject useful in life, which has 
not been utilized for these cheap popu- 
lar editions; and this can be said too 
about the classics of all nations. In 
the Russian high schools for both girls 
and boys the history of foreign litera- 
ture forms part of the education, and 
the pupils of these schools, being guid- 
ed by the teacher’s advice, read excel- 
lent translations of the best European 
literature. But, thanks to the very 
cheap editions, even the poorest pupil 
of a country primary school can have a 
correct notion of what Shakespeare, 
Byron, Goethe, Victor Hugo, and other 
men of genius have written, always 
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provided that the priest is not the 
schoolmaster of the village. 

Students’ books and school books are 
also very cheap in Russia, as compared 
with the prices in this country. Some- 
times I am asked to recommmend a 
good text-book on botany, biology, or 
chemistry, and I hesitate about recom- 
mending Mendeléeff’s book, which costs 
here a guinea, or an equally good book 
on botany, by an English author, which 
costs as much. In Russia, Mendeléeff’s 
Chemistry, in two volumes, was pub- 
lished twenty-five years ago at the 
price of twelve shillings, and now it is 
still cheaper. It is the same with all 
students’ books in Russia; they are 
from one-half to a third of the price at 
which they are sold in England. 

The English reader will probably say 
to this, “No wonder! Your writers and 
translators are poorly paid, and alto- 
gether work much cheaper in 
Russia than it is in England”; but this 
would not be quite true. As far as the 
printers concerned, the money 
wages in the printing trade are lower 
in Russia than they are here—at least 
in London and the cities—al- 
though the difference much 
smaller if we take the wages paid in 
the country towns of England. Print- 
ing, as a rule, is slightly cheaper in 
Russia, and therefore some English 
publishers have now part of their artis- 
tic printing done at St. Petersburg. But 
it must not be forgotten either that the 
machinery which is used by the large 
printing houses at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow is of the latest improved type 
and of the very first quality. It re- 
quires some good machinery to bring 
out the above-mentioned illustrated 
weekly, with all its supplements, ad- 
mirably printed, in 200,000 copies every 
week; and everyone, however slightly 
acquainted with printing matters, will 
understand that no reduction in the 
wages would effect on the printing the 
economies which are effected by driy- 
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ing all the year round the most perfect 
machinery, and by issuing editions in 
hundreds of thousands of copies. Be- 
sides, are not the pretty shilling edi- 
tions of the World’s Classics (even 
without the usual soap and corn-flour 
advertisements to spoil them) the best 
proof that printing, paper, and book- 
binding are not so awfully expensive in 
England, provided the proper style of 
publishing be chosen, the proper ma- 
chinery be used—and the intention of 
having cheap books be there? 

As to the authors and the translators, 
they are not, as a rule, paid less than 
here, and they are often paid better. 
In England, occasionally, a popular 
novelist or an explorer—someone who 
makes a large 
sum for his book; but the majority, we 
find, are paid the average 
Russian writer gets for his work. So 
that in this case the question of cheap 
labor may be left out. The secret of 
success in this kind of enterprise has 
lain in the demand for cheap books 
on behalf of a wide ciass of educated 
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people possessed of but modest means, 
but chiefly in the initiative of a few 
publishers who really wanted to spread 
education broadcast amidst the masses, 
and, having begun to bring out cheap 
editions of favorite authors, compelled 
the other publishers to adopt the same 
system. I have named one of them, 
Kozhaintchikoff, but I ought to name 
quite a number of men and women 
publishers, as well as publishing soci- 
who the same 
with the same intention. 


eties, have worked in 
direction 

These few, who began their publish- 
ing activity with the desire of spread- 
ing knowledge, and whose publishing 
business was increased from year to 
year as they saw what a rich mine they 
had struck by offering good, varied, 
and serious reading to the great public 
—these few have compelled the others 
to follow suit, and at the present time 


a Russian publisher is beund to ask 
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himself, first of all, to what public he 
means to appeal; and if he is going to 
publish a book of popular science, soci- 
ology, or ethnography which can ap- 
peal to a wide circle of readers, he 
knows that he must publish it at a 
price of two or three shillings—never 
higher than five shillings—but that 
he can also reckon in return upon a sale 
of about ten thousand copies or more. 

I know that there are now a few pub- 
lishers and publishing associations 
which do excellent work in this direc- 
tion in this country as well; but there 
is no reason why the same should not 
be done on a much larger scale, not for 
old books only, but for new books as 
well, and why all the treasures of 
knowledge which have been accumu- 
lated in other countries within the last 
fifty years should not be brought out, so 
as torender them accessible to the great 
mass of the English people—why the 
little country towns and villages of 
England should not be flooded, just as 
the German villages are, and the Rus- 
sian villages begin to be, with a spe- 
cially written popular literature deal- 
ing with all possible branches of hu- 
man knowledge, and sold—perhaps by 
special pedlars—at the price of a very 
few pence—not more than two or three. 
No amount of laws for the protection 
of birds and their nests could do so 
much as an attractively published book 
about birds and their habits on the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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cottager’s bookshelf. It is not in the 
nature of a child to be cruel to crea- 
tures with whom he is familiar. And 
most certainly many branches of land 
culture, and small industries too, would 
not have been in the precarious state 
in which they are now if the needs of 
the cottagers had been approached by 
disinterested publishers—not merely in 
a mercantile or narrow chapel spirit, 
but with an intelligently sympathetic 
mind. 

And now some readers of this article 
will surely make an ironical remark, 
somewhat in these words: “Well, ac- 
cording to what we are told, Russia 
ought to be the most enlightened coun- 
try in Europe, but to us it seems just 
the contrary.” To this quite natural 
remark I can only reply by referring 
the reader to what he may find in the 
Russian free press abroad. He will 
see then that all the educational move- 
ment in Russia is very young—it dates 
from the abolition of serfdom only; and 
he will notice, perhaps even with some 
admiration, what a struggle the initia- 
tors of education, of libraries, and of 
everything that tends to progress, have 
had to maintain during these last forty 
years against the regressive tendencies 
of an autocratic government. Govern- 
ment prosecutions in matters pertain- 
ing to education and the press have 
been a long and great tragedy in Rus- 
sian life. 

Sophie Kropotkin. 
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All readers of “Silas Marner” will re- 
member the beautiful passage in which 
George Eliot opens the story of the 
weaver of Raveioe: “In the days when 
the spinning-wheels hummed busily in 
the farmhouses.” It pictures for us 


an England before steam-ploughs and 
railroads, when weaving was still a 
cottage industry and spinning-wheels 
were to be found in my lady’s drawing- 
room. It all sounds ancient history 
now, but it is in truth not so very long 
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ago, and vast as the change has been, 
we may doubt if it is yet in any sense 
complete; whether we are not at the be- 
ginning rather than at the end of the 
life of machinery. An exalted person- 
age is reported to have expressed the 
pious hope that the present reign would 
see a motor car in every man’s back- 
yard. ‘Terrible as that prospect ap- 
pears to quiet folk who love the peace- 
ful lanes of Old England and the cheer- 
ful clatter of horses’ hoofs upon the 
roadways, we may be sure that it is 
only an instalment of what awaits us. 
Are we not to have a series of under- 
ground tunnels, one below the other, in 
which we are to be shot through tubes 
from place to place? Are not our let- 
ters to be whirled through the air by 
an electric current? Who knows if we 
may not see a service of balloons in- 
stalled for those who care for aerial 
locomotion? In spite of the old song, 
“we are annihilating time and space.” 

If, however, some timid _ spirits 
amongst us throw mournful glances 
back at the dignified, leisured repose of 
our fathers, the young generation are 
intoxicated with the joy of their me- 
chanical toys, and in the pride of the 
race forget, perhaps, the motive of the 
journey. Have we not seen a party 
of English tourists, men and women, 
doing their seventy miles a day along 
the most beautiful part of the Riviera? 
—seventy miles which might so much 
more profitably have been done round 
a track at Brixton! But we cannot go 
back; the gains have been immeasura- 
ble; the loss, perhaps, will become gain, 
when we have rightly estimated the 
value of our new forces, and learned 
how to use them. When motors carry 
parcels and coals, fine ladies will cease 
to ride in them. May we not picture 
a London in which all traction shall be 
done by motors, at special times along 
special roadways? And though Eng- 
land is a small island, we may perhaps 
still find room for motor tracks in the 
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country, and so safeguard the peace of 
our rural lanes and hedgerows. 

It must always be an interesting con- 
sideration how far material luxury and 
convenience are aids to a full and vig- 
orous life, whether the ease and the 
cheapness of the life of modern civiliza- 
tion give us more of that we wish to 
promote, and give us that more of bet- 
ter quality. An instance will occur to 
everyone in the art of letter-writing. 
Our fathers certainly suffered under 
heavy disabilities in the matter of cor- 
respondence. The huge and expensive 
sheets of paper, the quill pen, the ab- 
sence of envelopes, the pouncet-box, 
instead of the clean sheet of blotting 
paper, the tiresome wafers, the neces- 
sity for several seals, the very large 
cost of letters, and the annoyance to all 
members of Parliament of writing 
franks for their friends: all these con- 
siderations, one would have thought, 
must have impeded letter-writing, and 
yet what is the whimsical result of the 
new and delightful system? A devas- 
tating flood of missives in which the art 
of correspondence has disappeared. The 
highest form of letter-writing to-day is 
a telegram inside a hansom cab; at the 
bottom of the scale is the postcard. 
Shall we ever again have such letters 
as Madame de Sévigné’s or those of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, or Lord 
Byron and the poet Gray, of Cowper 
and Horace Walpole? No! Letter-writ- 
ing as an art has vanished along with 
private journals, diaries, books of ac- 
counts, and the family receipts. 

There have lately come into the writ- 
er’s possession some old family books 
of this kind, kept with the loving pre- 
cision of days of leisure, bringing with 
them a savor of the old world, an aro- 
ma of rose-leaves and lavender. It has 
seemed to the writer that it would be 
interesting to recall something of the 
life of a quiet cultured English family 
some eighty years ago, and from these 
authentic records to compare the cost 
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of home, servants, children, amuse- 
ments then, with the cost of the same 
things to-day. Some curious surprises 
await us; for, as the old country-wom- 
an said, “If you only keep your clothes 
long enough they’re sure to come into 
fashion again,” and the revolution of 
time often brings back old things under 
new conditions. 

The family lived in one of those beau- 
tiful rural villages which eighty years 
ago were still to be found within a 
few miles of St. Paul’s, but yet were 
outside the roar of the great city. The 
long dreary rows of jerry-built villas, 
which, like tentacles, stretch out on 
every side from the heart of the octo- 
pus, had not then invaded such peace- 
ful retreats as Edgeware, Muswell Hill, 
or Edmonton. Charles Lamb has left 
us delightful impressions of some of 
these villages which seemed to him 
when he wrote to be in the very heart 
of the country, where nightingales sang 
unaffrighted in the bushes, and real 
cows gave real cream and milk to the 
villagers. 

The family house was a white, old- 
fashioned, rambling place, standing in 
an old garden, surrounded by meadows 
where the children tumbled and played 
and rode the donkey barebacked. The 
books tell of a baker famous for his 
rolls and rusks, and a special cake, dear 
to the little ones. An old Quaker 
maiden lady lived opposite, in the tini- 
est of cottages, with the tiniest of maid- 
servants. She was reputed an author- 
ity on simples, and all the ordinary dis- 
orders of life, and valued herself prin- 
cipally upon her skill in children’s com- 
plaints. Was she not called in when 
the youngest child swallowed a penny, 
and did she not administer an appalling 
mixture? And was not the penny 
found afterwards where it had fallen, 
in the cot! The fame of this cure was 
quickly spread abroad, however, and 
added much to the old lady’s popular- 
ity. The nurse carried the children 
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sturdily in her arms, and prophesied St. 
Vitus’s dance if their brains were to be 
shaken up in “them perambulators.” 
She too was a notable person, of quick 
affections and temper be it said, and 
when one of her little charges became 
unruly, would threaten him with Mr. 
Rhodes’s bull—Mr. Rhodes having a 
large dairy farm in the neighborhood, 
and the bull enjoying a well-earned rep- 
utation; Mr. Rhodes’s descendants hav- 
ing since dealt in continents, not dairy 
farms. 

The children grew up in that large 
liberty of country life which is so con- 
ducive to healthy development. The 
postman, blowing a horn, came along at 
the end of the lane every morning, and 
brought once a week the “Penny Maga- 
zine,” a new and most wonderful book 
for the children. There was in the 
house a stock of good old-fashioned 
volumes, “Elegant Extracts” among 
them. The little green-covered ‘“Pick- 
wicks” had not yet begun to appear, 
and the era of the modern novel had 
not yet dawned. The dome of St. Paul’s 
was the dominating feature of the land- 
scape; and every day, wet or fine, the 
father of the household went into the 
great City on a four-horse coach. 

The books tell of a social life nearly 
akin to the social life of to-day. The 
Opera and the Theatre assume, per- 
haps, an unusual place in the pleasures 
of the household. But then Edmund 
Kean, Malibran, Grisi, were filling 
the stage. The writer vossesses a 
huge cloak of finest cloth lined 
with white satin for use in “Fop’s 
Alley,” as the Promenade in the 
Opera-house was then called. She 
remembers hearing the owner declaim 
favorite passages from Shakespeare 
after the manner of different actors. 
The French stage also was not neglect- 
ed; French plays were to be heard oc- 
casionally, and an uncle who had re- 
ceived his education in France came 
over to read Racine with the young 
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folk before they were taken into the 
town to hear Rachel on the stage in 
“Phédre.” 

For the rest, things went on pretty 
much as they would today with 
a young and intelligent family, for 
all that there were no railroads out 
of London, no ocean steamers, and no 
penny post. There were dancing and 
singing lessons, dinner parties, and a 
yearly dance. The cost of these is 
elaborately set forth in the account- 
books, and also the cost of building up 
a sufficient cellar of wine. Very little 
wine was drunk in the household, but 
in those days people bought wine to 
keep, and skill and judgment went far 
in reducing cost. The cellar would 
sometimes demand a tithe of the year’s 
income. The family were always tak- 
en to the seaside for change of air by 
stage-coach; or abroad, as the children 
became old enough to learn foreign lan- 
guages. 

The first thing that strikes one on 
looking at the books is the vast change 
in the scale of the wages of domestic 
servants. The family was served by 
cook, housemaid, and page, with the 
addition of nurse and nursery-maid as 
children came into it. The young ser- 
vants began at 6l., the cook received 
161., the housemaid 111/., the nurse 18l. 
As against this economy in wages must 
be put the high price of bread and of tea. 
Tea cost anything between 5s. 6d. and 
12s. a pound, and all the servants ex- 
pected tea; sugar, too, was dear, but 
milk and butter cheap; vegetables were 
grown in the garden for the most part, 
but potatoes remained a considerable 
item. Meat was cheap, 614d. or 7d. a 
pound, rather more than frozen meat 
is now. 

Here are the household bills for a 


year. Let us take the year 1832. 
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Greengrocer 
Fish, poultry 
Milk and butter 


Coal and candle 
Grocer 

Butcher 

Baker 

Washing 
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The whole expenditure for that year 
was just over 5001. What strikes one 
is the apparent ease and luxury of the 
family life with the small general ex- 
penditure. As the years go by the fam- 
ily increases and the expenditure also, 
but whether the year has been a bad 
or a good one, some saving is always 
effected. It seems to have been agreed 
that a good, comfortable house, with a 
good garden, was a first consideration, 
and after that come a variety of intel- 
ligent occupations. There were no 
restaurants in those days to run up the 
weekly expenditure: no golf or other ex- 
pensive amusements; tobacco does not 
appear in any form; and the wife’s pet- 
ty cash, which figures by itself as a 
separate item in each month’s account, 
does not allow for the droppings from 
the purse of the lady of to-day who 
seldom leaves the house without spend- 
ing some shillings and has nothing at 
the end of the day to show for it. Rela- 
tively large sums seem to have been 
paid for the more important things in 
family life—a good home, education, a 
good holiday; but there seems to have 
been general restraint in the small per- 
sonal items which count for so much 
in the family budget of to-day. 

Clothes, curiously, vary in price less 
than we should have expected. Calico 
was very dear, so was flannel; dress- 
makers, on the other hand, were com- 
paratively cheap. When the wife is 
first married the trousseau reduces the 
personal outlay, but we find her going 
shortly to Paris and buying there an 
ostrich feather boa for 4l.: on another 
occasion she buys a green velvet dress 
and turban to match, with bird-of-para- 
dise feather, the whole for 191. This 
also in Paris. There are purchases of 
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old lace, presents of jewelry, and one 
can almost hear the groans with which 
the wife complains that not even a 
present to her but must go down in the 
big book. The big book, bound and in 
many volumes, runs through the years 
and covers a golden wedding; it tells 
a plain and simple story of happy lives 
spent together in the closest affection, 
with infinite care and tenderness for 
the children growing up, and a fine gen- 
erosity on occasions, even when the in- 
come was still a slender one. 

What strikes one as really remarkable 
is the certainty that life eighty or a 
hundred years ago was very much like 
the life of to-day; that before penny 
posts, railways, and ocean-going steam- 
ers, families living in modest ease, in 
pure country air, came into London for 
the theatre and opera, though they 
came on a coach instead of in a motor; 
that fathers took their families to the 
sea or abroad, just as the thoughtful 
father might do today—and it really 
does not seem to have cost any more. 
It would appear that the increased fa- 
cilities for moving about have not in 
truth made life any cheaper, because 
the temptation to be always on the 
move is irresistible and constant move- 
ment has become almost a disease for 
most of us to-day. The penny post, 
too, has certainly increased the money 
spent on postage, as it has increased a 
thousand fold our correspondence. The 
marvellous material facilities by which 
We are surrounded have bred in us 
mew wants, and have produced a new 
race of men and women: true, our trav- 
elling costs less, but then we travel so 
much more that, like the guests at the 
mad hatter’s tea party, we are always 
moving on. 

The Coruhill Magazine. 
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These records of pounds, shillings, 
and pence tell a true and unvarnished 
tale. It would be possible to write a 
family history from them, of the deli- 
cacy of one child, of the school achieve- 
ments of the elder boys, the family 
love of music, of the stage, of books, of 
foreign travel; it is all quite plain and 
clear. The writer has been encour- 
aged to write these few pages of the 
uneventful annals of a quiet family by 
the knowledge of the anxiety felt by so 
many to-day, who would fain marry, as 
to ways and means, as to the minimum 
income on which a reasonable married 
life is possible. There is a haunting 
terror of the sordid and the squalid, 
those before which love 
flies. 

There can be in truth no absolute 
standard; what spells riches to the one, 
spells poverty to the other, and we are 
an expensive generation. The sordid 
and the squalid are, however, within 
our own control and it is a satisfaction 
to know that the highest pleasures are 
commonly those which can be had at 
the least expenditure. People nowa- 
days fritter quite a large sum away 
every year on things and in ways for 
which they get no return. It is a habit 
like any other habit. When one hears 
fathers and mothers talking of giving 
their children every. advantage, it 
might often be reasonably suggested that 
they are giving them every disadvan- 
take. To acquire simple and cultivat- 
ed tastes in early life is in itself a good- 
ly heritage; and for the rest, no human 
wisdom as to marriage has got beyond 
the motto on the leaden casket: ““Who 
chooseth me must give and nazard all 
he hath.” 
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Eugéne Sue, whose centenary we 
«elebrate, Victor Hugo, and the elder 
Dumas, were young men together; and 
each of the three was, at his appointed 
hour, the most conspicuous man of let- 
ters in France. The critic, speaking with- 
out reflection, tends to pronounce Sue 
the least important of the three; but 
that must depend upon the standard to 
be applied. His works have certainly 
opposed the least resistance to the rav- 
ages of time. Only two of his books 
are read at all nowadays, and those 
two are not read much. Nor has his 
literary influence been appreciable. His 
principal disciples have been Paul Fé- 
val and Xavier de Montépin, who are 
not disciples to be proud of. The works 
of his lineal successors have merely 
been the reductio ad absurdum of his 
methods. But if we are to judge him 
by the influence other than literary 
which he exercised he must be accord- 
ed one of the highest places. It has 
been well said that “‘The Mysteries of 
Paris” was the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
Socialism, and that “The Wandering 
Jew” was the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
anti-clericalism. It is a commonplace 
of controversy in France at the present 
time to accuse anti-clerical agitators of 
deriving their anti-clericalism from Eu- 
géne Sue’s romances. This may be an 
insult to the agitator; but it is a com- 
pliment, however unintentional, to Eu- 
géne Sue. The influence to which it 
bears testimony may have been ac- 
quired by accident; but it is a real in- 
fluence, and it has lasted. 

It is difficult, indeed, to study the life 
of Sue, the man, without coming to the 
conclusion that Sue, the teacher and 
the politician, was an accident, and 
nothing more: that he would never have 
taken himself seriously if he had not 


first been taken seriously by other peo- 
ple; that he did not consciously put a 
philosophy into his novels, but 
took a philosophy from them when he 
discovered that a philosophy was ex- 
pected of him; that when he found a 
policy he was only looking for “copy”; 
that he only thought of becoming a 
leader because unexpected followers 
put the idea into his head. 

One is brought to that conclusion by 
the evidence of friends and enemies 
alike. His enemies, as was natural, 
dwelt maliciously upon alleged incon- 
sistencies between his doctrines and his 
mode of life. The egregious Jacquot 
who, under the pseudonym of Bugéne 
de Mirecourt, wrote of almost all his 
distinguished contemporaries as if they 
were his personal enemies, has drawn 
a spiteful picture of him in his study. 
A footman, he says, daily brought him 
a new pair of straw-colored kid gloves 
on a gold salver. He put them on, and 
dipped a gold pen into a silver inkpot 
in order to write that “no one is en- 
titled to luxuries so long as any one is 
in need of necessaries.”’ The picture is, 
of course, a caricature, and by no 
means to be accepted as a portrait. But 
even a caricature must bear some re- 
lation to the facts; and the picture 
drawn by Sue's friends does not, any 
more than his picture by M. Jacquot, 
suggest the ideal social reformer. 

The friends whose depositions we can 
refer to are Dumas, Ernest Legouvé, 
and Félix Pyat. To each of the three 
Sue appeared as a dandy, a man about 
town, and, above all, as a man merit- 
ing the epithet “casual.” According 
to Dumas, it was only by an accident 
that he embarked on a literary career. 
He wanted to obtain admission to the 
coulisses of a certain theatre in order 
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that he might pay his addresses to a 
certain actress, jealously “protected” 
by the local Prefect. He wrote some- 
thing for the theatre in order to gain 
the privilege, gained it, and supplanted 
the public functionary in the affections 
of the lady. It is the sort of story that 
Dumas, with his broad humanity, con- 
tinually tells of those whom he delights 
to honor. Very likely it is not true; 
but unless Sue had been the sort of 
man of whom it might have been true 
it would not have been told. 
Legouvé’s story affords an even bet- 
illustration of Sue’s~ casual 
character. Sue, as is well known, 
began life as a naval surgeon, 
and was present at the battle 
of Navarino. According to Jacquot, 
all the wounded on whom he operated 
died; but that may be a calumny. What 
Legouvé says is that he neither knew 
his business nor desired to know it. On 
the contrary, as soon as he had arrived 
to take up his post on the “Breslau,” 
he sent for his assistants, and addressed 
them as _ follows:—‘‘Gentlemen,” he 
said, “I am absolutely ignorant of sur- 
gery, as you will quickly discover for 
yourselves. You, therefore, must do 
all the work. I shall content myself 
with supervising the sanitation of the 
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vessel.” 

The story told by Legouvé is strong 
circumstantial evidence of the truth of 
the story told by Jacquot; and the bear- 
ing of both stories lies in the applica- 
tion of them. They may both be true, 
and yet leave their hero with consid- 
erable titles to our regard. But the 
suggestion is not to be suppressed that 
the man who so resolutely refused to 
take himself seriously as a naval sur- 
geon becomes the object of reasonable 
suspicion when he is discovered taking 
himself seriously as a Socialist. 

Certainly Sue did not display any sud- 
den addiction to Socialism, or any other 
kind of seriousness when he left the 
sea and gave up surgery. He quitted 
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his profession because he had inherited 
a fortune, and he at once applied him- 
self to the squandering of it. His life 
was that of the French analogue of the 
Bachelor of the Albany. He is said to 
have dazzled even the members of the 
Jockey Club by his magnificence. He 
was a claimant to the distinction of be- 
ing the best dressed man in Paris; and. 
the luxurious elegance of his establish- 
ment was as famous in its way as the: 
barbaric splendor of the Villa Monte: 
Cristo. His “most obvious ambition 
was to triumph in the paths of gal- 
lantry, alike in the coulisses and in the 
salons. We need not criticize the am- 
bition otherwise than to say that it 
suggests anything rather than the 
earnest social reformer. 

Nor is the earnest social reformer 
suggested by anything in Sue’s early 
writings. It has been related that his 
first literary endeavors were induced. 
by the desire of an opportunity to pay 
his addresses to an actress. It is also. 
related—even in grave works of refer- 
ence—that it was the infidelity of a 
mistress that first determined him to 
take literature seriously; though no 
doubt the lady’s inroads upon his purse 
had as much to do with his decision 
as the wounds which she inflicted on 
his heart or on his pride. But he treated 
a vast variety of other themes before- 
he came to the social questions by 
handling which he was to win celeb- 
rity. To begin with, he was saluted 
as “the French Fenimore Cooper.” 
Then he wrote society novels, histori- 
eal novels, and psychological novels. 
“Arthur” was a bid for fame akin to 
that of “René” and “Adolphe.” In 
some of his other works he pursued the- 
policy which lately got M. Marcel Pré- 
vost into trouble, relating the history of 
his own “‘sucecesses” under a transpar- 
ently thin disguise. We need not dig 
up those forgotten romances for criti- 
cism, It suffices to note that the so- 
cial reformer is not indicated in them. 
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Except, perhaps, in certain passages in 
“Mathilde,” the Eugéne Sue of “The 
Mysteries of Paris” is not even faintly 
foreshadowed. 

What accounts, then, for the sudden 
transformation? Sue’s enemies, of 
course, were ready with a solution. 
One of their stories is that he became 
a democrat because a duchess to whom 
he had made unacceptable advances 
caused him to be ejected by her ser- 
vants. Another story attributes his 
conversion to a social snub adminis- 
tered by a duke. Sue, it is said, apol- 
ogized for not having called on the 
duke on the ground that his engage- 
ments left him so little time for visits. 
The duke replied that Sue was fortu- 
nate in having had a father who, as a 
medical man, had found time to pay a 
great number of visits; and Sue, per- 
ceiving that society regarded him as 
a parvenu, vowed that his writings 
should avenge him. It is not neces- 
sary to believe either story. Their 
value is merely as an indication that 
the “right-about-face” was generally 
regarded as so sudden that it required 
to be explained. Nor is there anything 
to contradict that view in the alterna- 
tive account of the conversion related 
by his intimate friend, Félix Pyat, the 
Communist, in some literary reminis- 
cences published a few years ago in the 
Revue de Paris et de Saint Pétersbourg. 

Félix Pyat, it appears, had produced 
a play—Les deur Serruriers—which 
treated social questions with such au- 
dacity that he was rather surprised 
that the censor had not forbidden it. 
Eugéne Sue was a guest in the author’s 
box on the first night, and expressed 
astonishment at the picture which the 
piece presented of a class of society 
concerning which he had hitherto been 
equally ignorant and indifferent. The 
conversation thus started further stim- 
ulated his curiosity. Félix Pyat pro- 
posed to satisfy that curiosity by tak- 
ing his friend to be entertained at sup- 
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per by a real working man. It was ap 
opportunity for a new experience, and 
Sue gladly accepted the invitation. The 
party was a great success. The arti- 
san not only provided a supper which 
the epicure found excellent; he also 
conversed with intelligence and en- 
thusiasm, first on art and letters, and 
then, on the “condition of the people” 
question. It was a very convivial feast 
of reason, and at the end of it, Sue 
brought his fist down on to the table 
with a bang, exclaiming:—“Hencefor- 
ward I also am a Socialist.” 

That, at all events, is a story of 
which there is no reason to doubt the 
substantial truth. The only question 
is whether Félix Pyat discerned the 
true inwardness of the incident. Even 
a modern fiscal reformer would con- 
sider that conversion too rapid to be 
above suspicion; and it has to be re- 
membered that Félix Pyat and his arti- 
san were not dealing with a philosophic 
doubter but with a feuilletonist. When 
the Communist saw a cause the feuil- 
letonist would naturally see “copy.” 
Here were new things to write about, 
and here also was a new public to read 
what might be written. That is how 
one would expect a feuilletonist to look 
at the matter; and that that was how 
Eugéne Sue looked at it “The Mysteries 
of Paris” proves almost te demonstra- 
tion. 

The proof leaps to the eyes of any 
one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare Sue with Zola or “The Mysteries 
of Paris” with “L’Assommoir.” Be- 
tween the two writers there is all the 
difference between the sincere student 
of social subjects and the mob orator 
playing to the gallery. Zola not only 
has no illusions of his own, but also 
avoids all meretricious use of illusions 
for the purposes of his art. He goes 
among the people, observes, and faith- 
fully reports. The result is not melo- 
drama, but drama, played by charac- 
ters whose virtues and vices are equal- 
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ly limited by the reasonable probabili- 
ties of the case. Sue also went among 
the people and observed them. He 
also, like Zola, read books about them, 
and studied their language in the slang 
dictionary. But there the resemblance 
ends. It is not merely that Sue, in- 
stead of drama, produces melodrama— 
melodrama of the wildest sort, with all 
the machinery which we in England 
call “transpontine’—with a long-lost 
child, and a long-lost husband, and a 
villainous lawyer, and a prince who 
explores the slums in impenetrable dis- 
guises, and all the rest of it. A graver 
matter is that he describes the people 
mot as he sees them, nor as they see 
themselves, but as he instinctively per- 
eceives that they would like to see 
themselves. He holds the mirror up, 
not to their nature, but to their illu- 
sions and their vanities. 

The difference between Sue’s 
Zola’s methods is reflected in the re- 
spective receptions accorded to their 
work. Zola found that many mem- 
bers of the class of which he wrote in 
“L’Assommoir,” without being mon- 
sters of iniquity, were thoroughly dis. 
gusting, and he said so. He said so 
in such a way that, when his story was 
running serially in a paper consecrated 
to the interests of French workmen, a 
considerable proportion of his readers 
fancied that they recognized their own 
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portraits in one or other of his thor- 
oughly disgusting characters. They 
accused him of insulting the working 
classes, and they raised such a howl 
that the serial had to be transferred to 
another periodical. That was the pen- 
alty of realism. 

In Sue there is realism in the “local 
but no other realism of any 
Virtues and vices—but 


color,” 
sort or kind. 


more particularly virtues—dre distrib- 
uted without reference to anything ex- 
cept melodramatic exigencies, and the 
desire of the people to be deceived. 
There are plenty of villains, of course, 
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for without villainy melodrama is im- 
possible. So far as may be they are 
sought among the upper classes, which 
is where the lower classes like, if they 
do not expect, to find them. When vil- 
lains of humbler origin are required, 
the villainy is laid on with a trowel, so 
that even a moderately depraved reader 
feels himself comparatively virtuous in 
its presence. Similarly with the vir- 
tues. Only colorless virtues are al- 
lotted to the well-to-do; but the poor, 
though circumstances may have made 
them criminals, and the handmaids of 
“the great vice of great cities,” are, un- 
less, of course, they happen to be want- 
ed as villains, the paragons of purity 
and honor. “Fleur-de-Marie,” who, 
when introduced to us, is engaged in 
following her profession, and who, as 
is admitted, is only obliged to follow it 
because she is too lazy to work with 
her needle, is represented as having a 
delicacy and refinement that would al- 
most be excessive in the case of a 
“jeune fille’ brought up in a convent. 
“Le Chourineur’—the Ripper, as one 
may translate—who has endured penal 
servitude for murderous assault, and 
who is occupied in beating “Fleur-de- 
Marie” when the disguised Prince ap- 
pears and knocks him down, is compli- 
mented on his “conscience” and his 
“honor.” It is all as far removed from 
real life as anything can be. There is 
only the illusion of real life produced 
by attention to the local color, and the 
diligent use of the slang dictionary. 

It might have been thought that the 
Socialist artisan who entertained the 
author at supper would have regarded 
this travesty as an insult to his intelli- 
gence. But Eugéne Sue knew better. 
He knew his man; he knew his public; 
he read the signs of the times. Fer- 
menting forces were at work which 
were presently to result in revolution. 
There were a great many people in the 
mood to believe that their virtues were 
their own, and were much greater than 





























was generally supposed, while their 
vices were attributable to their treat- 
ment by society. There was the gal- 
lery to be played to, and Sue played to 
it. Populus vult decipi, decipiatur, might 
have been his motto. Whether it was 
his motto or not, he acted as if it were, 
and assuredly he had his reward—a far 
greater reward, in all probability, than 
he anticipated. The very Press that 
was afterwards to revile Zola as the 
calumniator of the working classes 
hailed Eugéne Sue as the only man 
who had ever taken the trouble to un- 
derstand them. 

One can almost see Sue learning to 
take himself seriously as a social re- 
former, as he gradually realizes, dur- 
ing the course of the publication of his 
romance, that that is what his readers 
expect. Its appearance was preceded, 
just as is the appearance of the ro- 
mances of some contemporary novel- 
ists, by the sound of the rolling of logs; 
but in these preliminary recommenda- 
tions of the serial and the serialist one 
detects no reference to social re 
form. 

The chosen trumpeter was Cuvillier- 
Fleury, who was commissioned to titil- 
late curiosity by an article on the genius 
and aims of the new feuilletonist. But 
he does not introduce Eugéne Sue, the 
Socialist; he announces Eugéne Sue, 
the “improvisatore.” “Every one im- 
provises nowadays,” he writes, “and 
everything is improvised—Constitu- 
tions, laws, great men, and great books. 
Painting is improvised; even science is 
improvised. Why should not romances 
be improvised also? There we have it. 
The improvised romance—that, at this 
hour, is our imperious need. What we 
like, in the interval between yesterday’s 
revolution and to-morrow’s crisis, is to 
listen to some joyous tale which will 
amuse us, some touching narrative that 
will arouse our passions, some beauti- 
ful story that will make us dream.” 
M. Eugéne Sue, he concludes, has un- 
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dertaken to improvise something of that 
sort. 

So Eugéne Sue set out to improvise 
“The Mysteries of Paris” in the spirit, 
not of a social reformer, but of a popu- 


lar entertainer. He went on improvis- 
ing for 147 days, and his fee was 
£1,060. He was not leading his pub- 
lic but following it—giving people what 
they wanted. He certainly knew what 
they wanted, but he probably did not 
know how badly they wanted it. That 
was revealed to him, and to others, as 
the story ran its course. The scene 
outside the office of the Journal des 
Débats was like the scene in Northum- 
berland Street at the time of the ap- 
pearance of “The Maiden Tribute.” 
Readers first fought for the paper, and 
then fought about its contents. The 
story was viewed as a symbol—as an 
oriflamme; and all the world took sides 
about it, just as, at a later date, all the 
world took sides about the Dreyfus 
case. In the Chamber of Deputies the 
author was accused of dragging his 
readers through “the sewers of Paris- 
ian life.” 

That was excellent. The author 
would have beeneither more or less than 
human if he had not begun to take him- 
self seriously after that. The editor, with 
his old-fashioned sense of the dignity 
of the Press, might protest that “such 
attacks are of no importance”; but Eu- 
gene Sue knew better. The attacks 
were important because they made him 
important. The more importance he 
could attach to them, the more impor- 
tance would be reflected upon his work. 
Consequently he gave them all the im- 
portance that he could, actually inter- 
rupting the progress of his story in or- 
der to intercalate a formal reply to 
“certain magistrates and judicial func- 
tionaries.” The popular Press was de- 
lighted. La Ruche Populaire, in ‘par- 
ticular, covered him with eulogy, and 
he did what was expected of him. That 
is to say, he dug some more or less 
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practical politics out of his romance, 
and issued manifestoes in the high-class 
magazines. One of the most thrilling 
scenes in “The Mysteries of Paris” de- 
scribes how an Ethiopian physician, 
acting under the orders of the Prince 
who was exploring Paris in disguise, 
punished a criminal by blinding him. 
Almost simultaneously a note appeared 
in the Journal des Débats to the effect 
that M. Eugéne Sue would shortly pub- 
lish in the Revue des deux Mondes, an 
article on “Blinding as an Alternative 
to Capital Punishment.” 

It was a beginning, but only a begin- 
ning. Eugéne Sue felt that the flow- 
ing tide was with It would 
have been as unnatural fur him to re- 
lapse into political obscurity as it would 
have been for Mr. Gladstone to do so 
after his Midlothian campaign; and no 
false modesty impelled him to the at- 
tempt. When the long “improvisation” 
had at last run its course, the improvis- 
er published an article in which he 
definitely took it seriously, and laid his 
programme of social reform -before the 
world. He thanked his editor for the 
“powerful publicity” accorded to him. 
He advised everybody to read La Ruche 
He referred to the immense 
novel had 


him. 


Populaire. 
correspondence which his 
brought him; and he concluded:— 


And now, sir, it only remains for 
some legislator who is truly the friend 
of the people to take in hand the ques- 
tions relating to:— 

1. The establishment of a 
man’s lawyer.” 

2. The reduction of the enormous 
rate of interest charged by the pawn- 
shops. 

3. The guardianship exercised by 
the State over the children of crimi- 
nals who are executed or sent to penal 
servitude for life. : 

4. The reform of the penal code in 
the matter of embezzlement by persons 
in a position of trust. 

Then, perhaps, this book of mine, 
which has lately been attacked with so 
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much violence and bitterness, will be 
found to have produced some good 
results. 


We need not suspect insincerity in 
the promulgation of this programme, 
which is, in fact, a very sound and 
moderate programme. Nothing is more 
likely to determine a man to take him- 
self seriously—always supposing that 
he is not a professional politician—than 
the discovery that he is being taken 
seriously by other people. One could 
easily find illustrations of that truth in 
the proceedings of contemporary novy- 
elists of both sexes in our own country. 
Sue may very well have begun to write 
“The Mysteries of Paris’ with his 
tongue in his cheek; but circumstances 
compelled him to withdraw it. If the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
written with her tongue in her cheek— 
which of course she did not—she would 
inevitably have done the same. Sue 
had aimed at greatness of one sort, and 
greatness of another sort had been 
thrust upon him. He accepted it; he 
was intoxicated by it; to a certain ex- 
tent he lived up to it. It did not, it 
is true, cause him to change the habits 
of a lifetime. He continued, Jacquot 
tells us, to have his straw-colored kid 
gloves handed to him on a gold salver 
at the hour of composition. He con- 
tinued at any rate, to be a dandy, and 
to prefer a luxurious to a simple life. 
But he was reaching the age at which 
a man wants other interests besides 
those to be found upon the paths of 
gallantry. The path of politics, thus 
unexpectedly opened up, showed a vista 
rich in interests. He pursued that 
path as an enthusiastic amateur, not as 
a calculating professional. 

In formal political life, however, there 
was no place for him as yet. His réle 
was still, for a time, to be that of the 
sensational novelist, who was also the 
novelist with a purpose; and it speaks 
well for his level-headedness that the 
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sensationalism did not evaporate be- 
cause the purpose was present to his 
mind. “The Wandering Jew,” which 
was put up to auction, and sold to the 
Constitutionnel for £4,000, was as sen- 
sational as the most exigent reader 
could desire. But it was also, as has 
been said, the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
anti-clericalism. The Jesuits were 
probably more damaged by it than by 
any of the multitudinous tracts that 
have been written against them. 

The time has passed, of course, for 
detailed criticism of “The Wandering 
Jew.” It is hardly “literature”; but it 
was hardly meant to be. It was meant 
as an appeal to popular passions, and, 
from that point of view, its immense 
success is a sufficient testimonial. The 
only questions with which we need con- 
cern ourselves are: Was Sue right to 
attack the Jesuits? And was he sin- 
cere in attacking them? 

To the latter question, at any rate, 
the answer seems clear enough. Sue 
assuredly was not blind to the fact that 
an attack upon the Jesuits would make 
zood “copy”; and he evidently felt that 
as he was writing a romance, and nota 
pamphlet, he was at liberty to take a 
good many of his facts from his imagi- 
nation. But we also know that Sue, 
on his death-bed, declared himself a 
freethinker; and though a freethinker 
may have ulterior motives for attack- 
ing Jesuits at a particular moment, it 
is hardly in the nature of things that 
his attack, when made, will be insin- 
cere. . 

The answer to the former question is 
more difficult. Much here must neces- 
sarily depend upon the point of view. 
The plain man’s point of view is prob- 
ably that, in the first instance, the ex- 
istence of widespread prejudice against 
Jesuits is, in itself, a strong presump- 
tion that they deserve it. It may not 
be true, as their inveterate opponents 
-allege, that they justify deceit, and ly- 
ing, and other vile means to the at- 
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tainment of that which they, though 
admittedly fallible men, adjudge to be 
“for the greater glory of God.” But 
they have, on the whole, been more 
eloquent in protest than successful in 
clearing themselves from _ suspicion. 
They have always lived in a cloud of 
suspicion. Appearances have always 
been against them; and there comes a 
point at which it is impossible to avoid 
drawing conclusions from appearances. 
Honesty, like murder, (or, perhaps, un- 
like murder), “will out”; and if a relig- 
ious organization cannot convince the 
world of its honesty in the course of 
several hundred years, the explanation 
that it has failed to do so because it 
has not been honest acquires all the 
elements of plausibility. 

One may go so far without assuming 
the airs of a partisan, and one may 
even go a little further. Though much 
of the work of the Order of Jesus is 
done in secret, enough transpires from 
time to time to warrant certain gener- 
alizations. As often as they show 
their hands, it is discovered that the 
greater glory of God means for them 
the greater glory of a particular organi- 
zation. In the course of the Dreyfus 
case they were obliged to some extent 
to fight in the open; and the matter at 
issue between them and the party 
which Zola represented was very well 
defined. On the one hand was the 
view that the interest of the machine 
was paramount, and that the interest 
of the individual must be sacrificed 
thereto. “Qu’il meure en silence—c’est 
son devoir,” were words actually spok- 
en by the late Pére Didon in a London 
drawing-room. On the other hand was 
the view that the interests of justice 
were paramount, and that any society 
which required the sacrifice of those 
interests stood self-condemned. The 
revelations of the Dreyfus case, in fact, 
are the best possible justification of the 
anti-clericalism of “The Wandering 
Jew.” 
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Sue, of course, had not the Dreyfus 
case to guide him; and he did not at- 
tack the Jesuits with the scorching in- 
dignation which burns in the pages of 
“Vérité.” As has been said, he took his 
facts from his imagination, whereas 
Zola took his from the plain records of 
undisputed fact. It was a method 
better adapted to the public that he 
was playing up to, though it was not a 
method consistent with the highest kind 
of seriousness. But seriousness of a 
certain sort was surely there. Sue 
must, in the nature of the case, have 
been opposed to the Jesuits on general 
principles, though in attacking them, 
he was rather exploiting a prejudice 
than trying to form public opinion. 
They, he may well have argued, were 
not so scrupulous in the choice of 
their weapons that they had much right 
to complain of his. They played at 
bowls, and they should not be disap- 
pointed of rubbers. They were fair 
game, and it was well to harry them. 
He harried them with great success, 
writing them their “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

His reward came after the Revolu- 
tion, when he was invited to stand for 
the Chamber of Deputies. He took 
himself quite seriously in his new char- 
acter, and without any of the antics of 
Victor Hugo. He did not, like his 
great literary compeer, first flatter the 
ambitions of the third Napoleon, and 
then denounce him to the populace 
through the window of an omnibus. 
But he opposed the coup d'état, and then 
went into fearing, perhaps 
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groundlessly, that he was in danger of 
arrest. There is probably no other ex- 
ample in literary history of a man who 
set out to “improvise” a feuilleton, and 
found that he had improvised a policy 
of social reform which he was expected 
to represent in Parliament. 

It is at all events the sort of thing 
that cannot well happen again. Paris 
is still full of feuilletonists, and they are 
all playing to the gallery; but the gallery 
has got used to them, and understands. 
“Great anti-clerical romances” are as 
easy to write as romances of any other 
kind, and the supply of them keeps pace 
with the demand. The readers of the ro- 
man-feuilleton are no longer disposed 
to make a hero of any writer who 
“gives them what they want.” They 
simply impose that obligation on feuil- 
letonists as they impose it on any other 
tradesman with whom they deal. The 
feuilletonists submit, and try to pre- 
serve their self-respect by laughing at 


‘their customers behind their backs. “f 


am not such a fool as to think you such 
a fool as to be interested in that sort 
of thing,” was Du Boisgobey’s reply to 
ia friend who complimented him on one 
of his sensational productions; and the 
remark was typical of the general at- 
titude. Eugéne Sue, at least, never 
abased himself like that. The art of 
giving people what they wanted was 
his invention, and he was proud of it. 
He ended, if he did not begin, by tak- 
ing his public as seriously as his pub- 
lic took him, and so preserved his self- 
respect, and was, perhaps, entitled to 
it. 
Francis Gribble. 
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THE SUSPICIONS OF TURKENTINE. 


Old Turkentine was seated on the 
sunny side of the bank. All the early 
hours of the day he had been engaged 
in cutting down, to within a couple of 
feet of the ground, the straggling hedge 
which surrounded the field of wheat 
stubble in which he was seated. The 
bottom of the hedge had been so weak 
and full of gaps that there was no 
means of remedy, save this most drastic 
lopping of the top to induce a strong 
growth of shoots from the roots. 

It was now three o’clock on a mellow 
October day, and the heat was causing 
a cessation of the labors of a never too 
zealous workman, The distant hedges 
and the few trees dotted here and there 
were in the height of their autumn 
beauty, and the stubble shone orange 
in the glow of the afternoon sun. Clus- 
ters of hips and haws made patches of 
color in the heaps of hedge-cuttings 
piled at frequent intervals round the 
field, and there was a summer hum of 
insects in the air as the bumble-bees 
sought nourishment in the few pieces 
of honeysuckle which had escaped the 
bill-hook and, missing support, fell in 
tangles down the bank. The field was 
on slightly rising ground, and from it 
could be seen the marshes and distant 
reed-beds; and far away on the glisten- 
ing river two or three wherry sails, 
slowly moving towards the sea, showed 
black against the surrounding wealth 
of color. 

For the last half-hour Turkentine had 
sat lost in contemplation, dreamily eye- 
ing the bill-hook he was holding in his 
hand. He was a spare man, some six- 
ty-five or seventy years old, sharp-fea- 
tured, and with large bushy eyebrows, 
from under which a pair of restless 
gray eyes looked out. His arms, legs, 
and body were thin, and had the dried 
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and withered look of destitution; in- 
deed had it not been for his stomach, 
which stood out tight and round and 
out of all proportion to the rest of his 
body, an observer would have thought 
him a man who for many years had 
had to subsist on the narrowest allow- 
ance of food. 

He had been putting up a light rail 
fence—made from the loppings of trees 
—to prevent cattle and sheep climbing 
the bank and straying into the new 
clover layer in the adjoining field, and 
his job was nearly finished. Only a 
few stakes still lay on the ground at 
his feet, waiting to be sharpened and 
one end driven into the earth. 

“Don’t know as how I sha’n’t ha’ ter 
run down street and get th’ blacksmith 
ter put a edge on my tool,” he re- 
marked as he ran his thumb up and 
down the bill-hook. “That be some 
way ter go, and yet that’d make an- 
other day’s work afore I right-sided o’ 
this job, and that mean another half- 
crown in my pocket.” He felt the hook 
again, and was deciding that the walk 
was worth the half-crown when he saw 
the farmer for whom he was working 
enter the field and come towards him. 
In a moment he had scrambled to his 
feet, and, before his employer had shut 
the gate behind him, the blows of Turk- 
entine’s hook sounded across the stub- 
ble as, in spite of the blunt edge, he 
cut the thick end of a post into shape, 

“Gude arternune, sir—gude arter- 
nune,” he said, mopping his face and 
making a show of much exhaustion as 
the farmer strode towards him. “Come 
ter ha’ a look how I ha’ been a-gettin’ 
on with my job, ha’ yer? I allus say I 
bain’t like some on ’em: I likes ter see 
my master, I does. Only t’other day 
I told Thatcher Grapes I liked worken’ 
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for Mr. Sikes, cos he come and ha’ a 
bit o’ say with yer and see how yer be 
a-dewing. So dew anyone who keeps 
a-worken’ at their job; ‘tis only the 
ones as set their time out—lazy war- 
mens—as don’t like ter see their mas- 
ter.” 

The old man spat on his hands, and, 
grasping the bill-hook afresh, made the 
chips fly afar with the violence of his 
blows. The farmer, not heeding his 
words, ran his eye along the fencing 
and remarked: 

“You'll finish the job before night, 
Turkentine. I want to turn my sheep 
in here to-morrow.” 

“Well, there——” began Turkentine, 
making an effort to secure the extra 
half-crown. But the look on his mas- 
ter’s face was not reassuring. “Yes, 
yes, sir, that shall be done,” he added 
hurriedly. “I said ter my old ’oman 
as how I should finish up afore dark 
even if I had ter go a bit faster stroke 
than be adwisable for a man o’ my 
time o’ life. I knowed yer’d be sorely 
pleased to tarn yer sheep on th’ piece 
ter-morrow, so I ha’ been a-driven’ 
inter it ter-day, I can tell yer.” 

“Oh, beggar it all, Turkentine,” 
laughed the farmer, “you have taken 
your time over this job. How many 
weeks is it?’ 

“°Tain’t no use scampen’ work, sir, 
else yer don’t get it strong and durable 
like this here,” and Turkentine took 
hold of the rail he had just nailed on, 
and shook it vigorously. ‘‘There yer 
are; though that be only light stuff as 
that be made of, that ’on’t fall down in 
a hurry. That be wunnerful steadfast, 
I’ll warrant yer. That'll fence any- 
thing yer tarns on here, horned beast 
an’ all.” 

“Ah, well, I’ll take for granted all 
you say,” said the farmer, turning to 
go. “And look here, Turkentine, if 
you finish the job to-night you can tell 
the bailiff to pick you out the pair of 
ducks I promised you after harvest.” 
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“Well, there, thank yer kindly, sir; 
they will be a treat,” and Turkentine 
rubbed his stomach to emphasize his 
words. “Lor! my mouth begin ter 
twitch and water at th’ thought on ’em. 
I hadn’t forgot yar promise, sir; I ha’ 
thought about them ducks every time 
I ha’ passed th’ pet agin yar yard and 
seed th’ beauties in th’ water. I said 
ter th’ bailiff only t’other day, ‘Don’t 
yer be dewen’ tew much ter them ducks 
and maken’ on ’em tew fat, or maybe 
they’ll be tew rich and bilious eating 
afore I gets mine.’ I ain’t used ter 
such high liven’ as all that, sir!” 

“Well, have them killed to-night, and 
they’ll make a nice dish for your Sun- 
day dinner. I should say you could 
play a very handy knife and fork, 
Turkentine.” And Mr. Sikes laughed. 

“So I can, sir—so I can. My mouth 
water at th’ thought on ’em; but lor’, 
that don’t water like that will dew 
when I smells ’em a-cooken’. How I 
shall enjoy my old frame! _ I’ll see th’ 
bailiff ter-night and tell him what yer 
says: ‘Th’ biggest pair as he can pick 
out for old Turkentine’—that wor it, 
worn’t it, sir?” The last words were 
shouted at the top of a wheezy voice, 
for by now the farmer was half-way 
across the field. 

An hour or so _ later Turkentine 
walked down the village street, his 
basket of tools slung across his shoul- 
der and an Aylesbury duck in each 
hand. He tried to make his burden 
appear so heavy that it was with diffi- 
culty he could labor along. He stopped 
and exhibited the birds to every one 
he met, holding them up for admira- 
tion. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed as he met his 
neighbor, “dew yer look here, Grapes. 
What dew yer think o’ this pair o 
beauties as Master Sikes ha’ given me? 
Proper, ain’t they? They be so heavy 
I can hardly carry on ’em.home. Mas- 
ter Sikes say as how they’d be a treat 
ter me, and so they will, bor. Lor’, 


























how gents like him dew fare! Why, 
he can ha’ a couple on ’em every day 
he like.” 

Grapes looked longingly at the ducks, 
which he was handling to feel the fat. 
“I could dew with a slice out o’ this 
one’s breast,” he said presently. 

“Ah! that’d be a long time afore yer 
wished yarself any harm! but Master 
Sikes, he say ter me special-like, “Turk- 
entine, dew yer keep ’em for yar and 
yar old ’oman’s eaten’,’ and so I means 
ter, bor. He say, “‘They’ll dew yar old 
carcase gude,’ he say, and I reckon I'll 
pull the scale down sev’ral pounds more 
nor I dew now arter I ha’ got ’em inside 
o’ me.” 

The old man smacked his lips and 
rubbed his stomach as he looked round 
for more admirers of his possessions. 
“’H dew ’em justice, see if I don’t,” he 
went on as another man joined the lit- 
tle group. “I'll show Master Sikes as 
how a present like this here be ’preci- 
ated as it should. Master Sikes be a 
real dewer hisself! he fare ter pay for 
his keep, he dew. I'll show him gude 
wittals bain’t wasted on old Bob Turk- 
entine no more than they be on him. 
There, gude evening tergether,” and 
Turkentine grasped his ducks and am- 
bled off towards his home. 

Mrs. Turkentine was walking up the 
grass path of her garden as the old man 
came round the back of the cottage 
flourishing the ducks. About the same 
age as her husband, she resembled him 
in no other respect, for she was a little 
old lady of the kindliest disposition, 
and ever ready to do a good action to 
any one in distress. True, her kind- 
ness had to be done by stealth, for 
Turkentine was no believer in indis- 
criminate benevolence, and gave a very 
literal explanation of the saying that 
charity begins at home. She was 
short of stature, plump and cheerful- 
looking, and had value in her  hus- 


band’s eyes as being a lady of property, 
for the cottage in which the couple 
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lived was hers. On her head she wore 
a tight-fitting black silk cap, which 
served as bonnet or indoor head-dress 


and without which she was seldom 
seen. 
The cottage was a_ two-storied 


thatched dwelling, built of timber and 
plaster, with whitewashed walls. Fac- 
ing the road lay a little square of well- 
kept flower-garden; and at the back a 
long strip of ground, stocked with vege- 
tables and fruit-trees, and bordered on 
each side by a clipped privet hedge, ran 
down to a light wooden fence which 
divided it from another garden and 
similar cottage. The wooden fence by 
no means stood in the centre of the 
ground, for whenever his neighbor’s 
cottage happened to be unoccupied—a 
not infrequent occurrence, owing to its 
bad state of repair—Turkentine seized 
the opportunity of moving the boun- 
dary a yard or two back, and by this 
means had managed to considerably 
enlarge his own property. 

This was done without Mrs. Turk- 
entine’s consent or knowledge, for the 
old lady suffered from very short sight 
—indeed, was going blind. The last 
time the fence was shifted she had re- 
marked: 

* "Deed, Bob, that dew fare ter be 
further comen’ from the bottom o’ th’ 
garden than that used.” 

And her husband had answered, “Ah! 
yer like me, Martha, not so young as 
yer wor. What used ter be half a 
mile now seem a mile or tew mile ter 
our old legs.” 

At the present Thatcher 
Grapes was the occupier of the dilapi- 
dated cottage. A man cursed with bad 
health, who could rarely do two suc- 
cessive weeks’ work, he was, like many 
another weakling, blessed with a large 
and ever-increasing family. His hard- 
working, tired wife struggled to fill the 
mouths of the seven children by taking 
in the washing from the Hall. She 
was a long-suffering, non-complaining 
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woman, devoted to her consumptive 
husband and many children, and in 
Mrs. Turkentine she found a kind and 
sympathetic neighbor. Indeed, it was 
to pass a small scuttle of coal over the 
fence, to enable Mrs. Grapes to heat the 
copper for the weekly wash, that Mrs. 
Turkentine had been down her garden 
when she was met by her husband on 
his return home with the ducks. 

This was not the first scuttle by 
many that the old woman had given to 
her younger neighbor. Mrs. Grapes 
had at first protested—the winter was 
coming, and the Turkentines would 
need all their firing. But Mrs. Turken- 
tine had pointed with pride to the heap 
of sawn logs lying by the fence. 

“T’'ll barn a few more o’ them so as 
Turkentine don’t miss th’ coal,” she 
said. “That be a nice stack o’ wood 
we ha’ a’ready, and Turkentine, he say 
Mr. Sikes ha’ given him some more 
loppings as’ll cut up inter logs. That dew 
th’ old man gude a-sawen’ on ’em up; 
fare ter me he be getten’ tew big in th’ 
chest altergether. So don’t yer say 
narthen afore him about th’ coal, Mrs. 
Grapes, my dear, and maybe I'll be 
able ter give yer another scuttle ter- 
morrow.” 

“Well, there, they be beauties and no 
mistake; there’s a kind gentleman, ter 
be sure. Why, they must weigh nigh 
on seven pound apiece,” said the old 
woman as she ran her fingers through 
the soft white feathers of the birds 
Turkentine had deposited on the kitch- 
en table. 

“Ought tew,” said old Bob mooodily; 
“but ter my way o’ thinken’ they be 
more like five. Master Sikes say I wor 
ter ha’ th’ biggest in th’ yard; but the 
bailiff wor killen’ a pair for his own 
-aten’, and I reckon his weigh seven 
or eight pound. I ha’ my’suspicions I 
hain’t got the class o’ ducks I wor 
I reckon I'll tell Master 
He’d be 


promised. 
Sikes how I ha’ been treated. 
th’ fust ter be upset about it.” 

















“Don’t yer dew narthen o’ th’ sort— 
looken’ gift hosses in th’ mouth ain’t 
right and never answers,” said his wife 
indignantly. ‘“’Twould make ill-feel- 
en’ ’tween yer and the bailiff, and he 
might give some one else the job of 
putting up rough rails and posteses. 
*Sides, what more dew yer want than 
a pair o’ lilywhite beauties like these 
here?” 

“Master Sikes, he say I wor ter ha’ 
a pair o’ right fat ’uns,” answered 
Turkentine doggedly. “That be but 
right I should ha’ what I wor promised. 
These don’t come up ter sample, as th’ 
barley marchents say. Short weight, 
by a pound or more each.” 

“Well, let’s pop ’em inter scale, and 
then we'll sune know. Not as how I 
holds with weighing up o’ presents, 
just as if it wor half a stun o’ flour 
yer wor buyen’ with yar own money. 
Howsomedever, if they weighs more 
nor yer thinks they dew p’r’aps that'll 
satisfy on yer.” And Mrs. Turkentine 
reached for the scales. 

“I be quite sure no gude’ll come on 
it; it be agin my principles altergether,” 
she muttered as she placed the weights 
in position. 

“Don’t see what harm there be in 
weighen’ on ’em, Martha,” argued 
Turkentine. ‘They be ours now, and 
we can dew what we likes with our 
own, surely.” 

Mrs. Turkentine did not answer, but 
earefully adjusted the weights in the 
scale. “Now then, I worn’t so far out 
arter all; this one plump it down at six 
and three-quarters,” she presently ex- 
claimed in triumph. 

“Orter ha’ been seven pounds,” grunt- 
ed Turkentine, but with a smile of sat- 
isfaction stealing over his face, which 
broadened when his wife called out: 

“And this one be seven pound all but 
a ounce, Mr. Clarver!”’ 

“Oh, of course Mrs. Everright ain’t 
far out,’ was Turkentine’s. reply. 
“Still, though I be wrong in my calcu- 
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lations, they be more nor a quarter of 
a pound under weight arter all. I'll 
lay yer Mr. Bailiff ha’ a pair half a 
pound t’other way. Still, they bain’t 
a bad pair o’ ducks,” he added, in re- 
sponse to his wife’s gesture of irrita- 
tion, “and my mouth wholly waters ter 
see ’em. But that'll water more on 
Sunday when they be a-cooken’, with 
all th’ lovely stuffen’ o’ sage and onions 
a-scenten’ th’ house out. Lor, that'll 
be proper!” and he rubbed his hands 
in pleasant anticipation. 

“But surely yer ’on’t cook ’em both 
on Sunday?’ asked Mrs. Turkentine. 

“Why, what be th’ gude o’ maken tew 
bites at a cherry?’ demanded the old 
man. “In this muggy weather they 
’on’t keep, and I sha’n’t be at home ter 
dinner any other day in th’ week.” 

“Well, that seem right hoggish, us 
sitten’ down ter fourteen pounds 0’ 
meat.” 

“But they wastes a gude deal in th’ 
cooken’, Martha,” was the answer. 
“*Sides, cold duck be rare gude eaten’.” 

“We'll never clear them up afore 
they goes stenchy-like. But, there, I 
knows,” and a smile illuminated the 
little old lady’s face. ‘We'll ask them 
poor Grapes and a child or tew in ter 
help us. That’d be a treat ter them, 
don’t suppose they ha’ smelt duck, 
much less tasted on it.” 

“That ’on’t dew neither, Martha,” 
and Turkentine solemnly shook his 
head. “Master Sikes, he say to me, 
‘Now dew yer take them ducks home 
and eat ’em all yar wery selves; dew 
yer let yar old frame get right full for 
onct,’ he did. I say, ‘All right, master; 
I knows how to ’preciate a present, I 
dew. I ain’t like lots o’ folk who gets 
a duck give ’em and then sell on it 
and spends th’ brass in bare’; I ain’t 
one 0’ them sorts, I tells him. I'll dew 
justice ter ’em, danged if I don’t, come 
Sunday. That might offend Master 
Sikes, who be a wery nice gentleman, 
but wery ’tickler-like, and kind o’ hasty 
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iu his temper o’ times, if he heerd as 
how l'd give some o’ his present away. 
’Tain’t as how one man should treat 
another; ’t won’t dew, Martha; depend 
upon it, if that come ter his ears he 
might never give us narthen no more.” 

Martha still looked unconvinced, and 
the old man, wound up to his argu- 
ment, went on: 

“Sides that there chap Grapes ha’ a 
wery weak stumick, and orter live on 
th’ plainest o’ food. His stumick 
wouldn’t allow rich meat like duck ter 
bide on it. No, no, that ’on’t dew 
neither ways; so dew yer hang ’em up, 
and I'll ha’ a mornen’ off chapel ter 
cook on ‘em proper-like. Lor’, my 
mouth’ll water when they be all bub- 
blen’ up o’ graise. I'll ha’ my tea now 
and then go and saw a few logs. 

Turkentine looked at his heap 
wood with a critical eye as he stood, 
saw in hand, ready to commence oper- 
ations. It was not the first time he 
had been puzzled by what he saw, and 
to-night he walked round it and ex- 
amined it from every point of view. 
“That there heap o’ wood seem ter ha’ 
wholly shrunk,” he muttered. He 
thought for a moment, then gazed in 
the direction of the Grapeses’ cottage, 
and his eye noted the volume of smoke 
issuing from their chimney. 

“Wonder if they be likely ter help 
theirselves?” he queried. 

Mrs. Grapes’s blind was not drawn, 
and the glow of a bright fire came from 
the window. 

“That look suspicious-like,” muttered 
the old man. “I must see if that bea 
wood fire or not. Danged if I don’t 
creep up ter th’ winder and ha’ a look.” 

He sat down and took his boots off, 
and, after climbing the fence, crept 
stealthily to the window and peeped 
in. Mrs. Grapes was at her table 
ironing, softly singing and keeping time 
to her song with the click-clack of a 
box-iron. 

“Dang th’ woman! 
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go and stand right in front of her old 
grate; that look as if she wor barnen’ 
something she didn’t ought. I'll be 
even with her if I stay here till Domes- 
day come in.” But his cramped posi- 
tion and soaked stockings made Turk- 
entine waver in his resolve. “Now I 
shall get a fit o’ ague along o’ her,” he 
grumbled, and bobbed his head up 
again; but Mrs. Grapes fold- 
ing linen and still stood the 
fire. 

Just as he was preparing to creep 
away she moved, and a glance showed 
him the fire was of coal. ‘They be 
barnen’ more firen’ ter th’ time o’ even- 
ing than they didn’t ought,” was his 
thought. He went to the door of his 
coal-shed, but found it locked. ‘That 
be all right, my old ’oman ha’ th’ key,” 
he said to himself, greatly relieved; 
and yet so perturbed was he by the size 
of his neighbor’s fire that his wife was 
aroused from sleep that night by old 
Bob muttering: 

“I be wholly done, I be.” 

“Silly, miserable old critter,’ she ex- 
claimed, pushing him over en his side; 
“dew yer think yer be one yar own 
ducks a-cooken’?”’ 

Turkentine lay late abed the follow- 
ing morning. Two or three times had 
Martha been up and down the garden 
path—once with a scuttle of coal, and 
on each return bearing an armful of 
logs which she deposited in the coal- 
shed—before he put in an appearance 
at breakfast. 

When the meal was over he hurried 
down to his pile of -vood, and so con- 
vinced was he of the decrease that he 
spoke to his wife on the subject. 

“Lor’ love us and bless us! I don’t 
count how many pieces I barns, ‘tain’t 
likely. So mean and petty yar a-get- 
ten’, Turkentine. Yer orter be ashamed 
o’ yarself, accusen’ of an honest wom- 
an of stealen’. I knows Mrs. Grapes 
be afore that, poor critter.” And so 
vehement was Mrs. Turkentine in her 
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neighbor’s defence that old Bob 
thought it wise to beat a retreat. 

But in spite of his wife’s words he 
was haunted by the notion that he was 
being robbed, and he hurried off to the 
Baker’s Arms to think out a plan for 
the detection of the thief. Over his 
pint of beer he hit on a scheme to suit 
his purpose. 

“That'll dew nicely,” he muttered; 
“we'll sune see who’t be, far or near,” 
and his shifty eyes shone with pleasure 
as with a shout of “I ha’ wholly got 
it!’ he drank up his beer and went 
down the street to the village grocer. 

The next evening found Turkentine 
busy in his shed. The job he was at 
work on must not be observed of curi- 
ous eyes. He had brought in with him 
a log of wood, and was proceeding to 
cut about three inches off one end. He 
then hollowed out the larger piece. This 
was an arduous task, and more than 
two hours elapsed before the hole was 
big enough to hold the gunpowder it 
was intended to contain. 

“Well, that’ll curtail their warmen 
ways, whoever’t be. I fancy they ’on’t 
want any more 0’ my wood when they 
ha’ had a taste o’ this here sample.” 
Turkentine chuckled as he placed the 
top on and nailed it down. He held 
the log at arm’s length and examined 
it carefully. “That dew look natural, 
that dew. Still I'll triculate that up 
with a little arth, and then no one will 
observe o’ th’ nails.” He rubbed the 
log in a celery trench, and then, select- 
ing a desirable place, laid it carefully 
on the heap of sawn-up wood. 

“Capital,” he exclaimed. “Yer be 
right welcome ter that there sample, 
Master Grapes. That’ll clear yar old 
chimbley flues out for yer something 
like. "T’ will be th’ best sweep yer ha’ 
had in yar cottage for many a day.” 

He heard footsteps coming up the 
path on the other side of the fence, and 
Grapes looked over and wished him 
good-evening. “I seed th’ light in yar 
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shud, so thought I’d come up and ha’ 
a bit o’ a mardle,” he said. “I be 
feelen’ a bit better ter-day and comed 
out for a breath o’ air; yesterday I wor 
laid up all th’ day, sufferen’ shipwreck 
with my owd chest.” 

“Mardle!” said Turkentine scornfully, 
“T hain’t no time for mardlen’; that be 
a woman’s job. I be a sight tew fashed 
for time ter stay chatteren’. I ha’ been 
cutten’ up my wood ter save my coal,” 
he added. 

“Yes, I thought I heerd yar saw a- 
going. Yer be wonnerful fortunate ter 
ha’ wood ter cut up,” said Grapes. 

“There be folks if they had th’ wood 
"ud be a blarmed sight tew lazy ter 
cut it up. Some on ’em like it cut up 
ready ter hand,” and Turkentine em- 
phasized the words with intention. 

“Daresay, but some on ’em like me 
hain’t got th’ strength terdewit. The 
Lord knows I hain’t.” 

“So I knows,” was Turkentine’s re- 
joinder, and with a surly “gude-night” 
he walked up his garden path. 

“Dang it all, but he be a proper liar,” 
he muttered to himself. “If ’tain’t him 
as has my logs who can it be? I allus 
did ha’ my suspicions. I reckon he 
wor arter a log ter-night, only he 
catched sight o’ me and started his 
palaver about his chest—tarnen’ on th’ 
Lord, tew, and him tew weak ter saw 
a bit o’ wood. So should I be if I 
could get some one ter dew it for me. 
I reckon I ha’ sawed yar last bit, Mas- 
ter Grapes; maybe arter this bust-up 
Martha ’on’t think so much of her 
neighbors. Ask him ter help eat my 
ducks and all! ’Tain’t likely, my mouth 
waterin as it dew. Pretty beauties ter 
ask ter share a Sunday dinner!” 

But as he neared his back door a sud- 
den thought struck him. “Lor’, that’ll 
never dew,” he exclaimed, and hurry- 
ing back to his wood-stack he filled an 
old hamper with logs and carried it into 
his kitchen. Martha gave him a some- 
what surly greeting. 
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“Whatever be yer dewen’ of outside 
this time o’ night? No, we don’t want 
no more firen’; that be time ter go ter 
bed.” 

“Now don’t yer carry on, Martha, 
just ’cos I gave a thought ter yar old 
arms, and ha’ had th’ gudeness in me 
ter bring yer up enow wood ter last 
yer sev’ral days. S’pose I can save my 
wife th’ job o’ carryen’ wood if I ha’ a 
mind tew. Will that there lot last yer 
over Sunday?’ 

“Lor’, man, yes, and thank yer,” an- 
wered Mrs. Turkentine. “’Tain’t often 
yer be so partickler about yar wife’s 
arms. Must be Mr. Sikes’s ducks as 
ha’ put yer in a gude temper.” 

“No, I ain’t in so wery gude a temper 
either, Martha; for I nigh catched our 
neighbor helpen’ o’ hisself ter them 
here logs ter-night, I did, and that’s a 
sartenty.” 

“Why, wor he our side o’ th’ fence?’ 

“No, he worn’t exactly, but he’d 
danged sune ha’ been if he hadn’t 
caught sight o’ me. I seed him walk 
up ter our heap as bold as brass.” 

“Don’t talk so silly—don’t, Turken- 
tine. I know ’em different ter that. 
No, I ’on’t hear a din o’ what yer ha’ 
got ter say. Come yer ter bed.” 

“Oh, wery well, Martha. I ha’ my 
suspicions, and yer’ll see what yer will 
see one day,” Turkentine called back 
as he mounted his stairs. 

On his return from work next even- 
ing he hurried down to his wood-heap, 
anxious to see if the marked log was 
gone. His excitement knew no bounds, 
and he executed a step-dance on the 
gravel, when he saw that his scheme 
had succeeded. 

“Lor! there’ll be a proper blow-up! 
I must go and ha’ half a pint ter wet 
th’ job and wish ’em luck”; and while 
Mrs. Turkentine, indoors, was busy pre- 
paring thestuffingfor to-morrow’sroast, 
and thinking out ways of helping her 
poor neighbors beyond the boundary 
fence, Turkentine over his beer was 
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anticipating the great explosion, and 
gloating over his clever contrivance for 
bringing a thief to justice. 

He elected to stay away from chapel 
and cook the birds himself. “But dew 
yer go, Martha,” he urged his wife; 
“for there be a chap from Ruston com- 
en’ ter preach ter-morrow, and he be a 
mighty man o’ walor, they tell me. I 
would ha’ liked ter ha’ heerd him tew, 
for they tell me he wholly hull th’ 
Scriptures inter yer; but yer ha’ a won- 
nerful memory, my dear, and yer can 
tell us all what he dew think o’ mat- 
ters over them beautiful duck a’ dinner 
time. °*Twill be extra stuffen’ and 
seasonen’ ter ’em. I'll ha’ ’em done 
ter a tarn time yer come out o’ chapel, 
so don’t yer stand gossippen’ on yar 
way home, for my mouth’ll be warter- 
en’ so all th’ time that I sha’n’t be able 
ter wait fer yer.” 

So Mrs. Turkentine put on her bon- 
net and went to meeting, while Turken- 
tine made up his fire and put his ducks 
in the oven and sat down and watched 
the clock. Soon the strong smell of 
cooking onions filled the _ kitchen. 
“That be just beautiful; that be pour- 
en’ out o’ th’ chimbley, tew. Some on 
’em will be lucky if th’ wind blow th’ 
scent on ’em their way,” was his com- 
ment. Presently it was time to take 
the ducks out to baste; and as he poured 
the boiling gravy over their fat breasts 
the spluttering that ensued sounded 
more musical in his ears than the faint 
echo of his favorite hymn that the wind 
was wafting down the quiet street. 

Half-past twelve came, and the ducks 
were done toaturn. Turkentine went 
to the gate and looked anxiously for 
signs of an exodus from the chapel. 

“Dang that there Ruston chap; if I’d 
arst him ter dinner, and he’d knowed 
what wor in my oven, he’d ha’ finished 
afore now.” A slight smell of burning 
made him hurry in and he opened the 
oven door and pulled out the pan. 
“Never dew ter let ’em dry right up,” 
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he exclaimed. “I'll stand ’em down on 
th’ fender ter keep hot; that man can’t 
be goin’ ter keep at it for ever, surely.” 

One o’clock sounded from the church 
tower, and still the chapel door re- 
taained shut. “Now my fire be getten’ 
low,” said Turkentine, almost weeping 
with vexation. He took up the empty 
coal-scuttle and went out to the shed. 
Ah! Martha be a careful ‘oman, she 
locks thé wood up; I spects she ha’ her 
suspicions, though she ‘’on’t own ter 
‘em,” he exclaimed as he saw Mrs. 
Turkentine’s little private store of logs. 
“Fare ter me th’ coal be shrinken’ more 
nor that should. That ain’t worth 
while shovellen’ on more coal now them 
birds are done; I'll hull on a bit oO 
wood.” 

With a log in each hand he made his 
way back to the kitchen, and sat down 
in the luxurious aroma of cooked ducks 
and onions to possess his soul in the 
patience possible under the circum- 
stances. The fire burnt up gaily, but 
Turkentine was in no humor to admire 
the bright blaze: instead he was vio- 
lently and audibly cursing all preachers 
and the length of their tongues. 

Suddenly there was the report as of a 
gas explosion. A vivid green light shot 
from between the bars; coal, cinders, 
and dirt were flung across the room; 
smoke and soot belched from the chim- 
ney; and the plates and dishes on the 
dresser opened giant mouths and 
dropped on the floor in pieces. Turk- 
entine himself was blown beneath the 
kitchen table. The glass showered 
from the windows as if shaken by an 
unknown hand, and a large piece of 
ceiling detached itself and fell on the 
kitchen table, mixing with the soot and 
cinders and powdering the floor with a 
dust of ssthetic grayness. 

And the ducks? Turkentine, stupe- 
fied, lay where he had been blown, and 
only very gradually did he awake to a 
consciousness of what had befalien 
him. He put out a feeble hand and 
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searched amidst the débris. His face 
was blackened and scorched, and 
when he put his hand to his forehead 
he felt something soft. 

“Gawdstruth,” he moaned, “I be 
wholly killed; my brains be blowed 
out.” 

He detached some of the sticky mess 
from his forehead and looked at it. 
“Tis as I thought; my time on arth is 
cut short; my brain be in my hands. 
. . . Dang it all, it be the ducks’ stuf- 
fen” arter all; that be a sight wus,” he 
groaned. “But where be th’ beauties? 
and what th’ tarnation ha’ happened?’ 

As his senses slowly returned he 
thought of the log of wood. “So ’t be 
th’ missus who ha’ been stealen’ o’ my 
wood! Wonder what she took it for, 
seein’ as I allus give her plenty. P’r’aps 
*t wore ter spare th’ coal, she allus 
haven’ been economical-like.” 

The noise of the explosion had not 
only pulled up the preacher short in his 
discourse, but it had robbed him of his 
listeners; for the whole congregation 
streamed from the chapel, and in a 
few moments the Turkentines’ cottage 
was surrounded by a crowd of anxious 
inquirers. 

But the first to arrive on the scene 
of disaster were Mr. and Mrs. Grapes, 
who had observed the volume of smoke 
coming from their neighbor’s cottage 
chimney before they had heard the re- 
port. They ran down their garden and 
climbed the fence, and arrived to find 
Turkentine sitting on the floor, one of 
his huge eyebrows as cleanly singed off 
as if clipped with a pair of scissors. 

“Whatever ha’ happened, Mr. Turk- 
entine; whatever ha’ blowed yer up. 
We thought ’t wor th’ end o’ th’ world 
come,” cried Mrs. Grapes. 

The old man gazed at them, speech- 
less despair written all over his face. 
Presently he muttered: “Don’t know no 
more nor yer dew. But I ha’ my sus- 
Picions that there wor a great old bit 
of slate ora flint in the coal; or, maybe, 
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a lump o’ that there dynamite ha’ 
blowed me and my ducks ter narthen. 
Yer don’t see ’em nowheres, dew yer?” 
he asked dolefully, looking round at the 
litter in his wife’s usually spotless 
kitchen. “Don’t yer see narthen o’ th’ 
beauties?” 

The Grapses began a search, and 
were turning over heaps of plaster, 
shifting furniture, and searching in all 
possible and impossible places, when 
Mrs. Turkentine and a host of neigh- 
bors burst in. Then arose such a babel 
of tongues and such an asking of ques- 
tions that nothing was distinguishable 
but the old lady’s pitiful wail as she 
lamented her lost china and glass. In 
vain Mrs. Grapes tried to comfort her 
by telling her the “price o’ chiny” had 
much come down since the day when 
hers was bought, and offering to lend 
her a new brown earthenware teapot, 
sent that week as a gift by her eldest 
daughter out in service. 

Grapes was still continuing his search 
for the missing ducks, but it was not 
till most of the crowd had cleared off 
to their own Sunday dinners that any 
success attended his efforts. 

“Here ’t be,” he at last exclaimed, 
lifting a mangled carcase from the top 
of the grandfather clock; and the other 
bird, much flattened, having evidently 
hit Turkentine’s head in its flight, was 
presently dragged from beneath the 
sink. Mrs. Grapes tried to dust the 
soot from them with her apron. 

“We can’t eat ’em here, even if they 
be fit ter eat arter we ha’ washed ’em 
in hot water as yer proposes, Mrs. 
Grapes, my dear; for there don’t 
seem a plate or dish left ter eat ‘em 
off, and th’ place be in such a kelter 
and all,” moaned Mrs. Turkentine. 
“But, there, I wants no dinner; this 
come o’ not going ter chapel, Turken- 
tine, this dew. This come o’ setten’ up 
yar treasure on arth, as th’ preacher 
gave us this mornen’. Oh dear, oh 
dear, whatever shall us dew?” 
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“Why bring ’em down ter mine and 
ha’ ’em there; yar welcome,” said Mrs. 
Grapes cordially. “I'll wash ’em and 
triculate ’em up a bit, and yer’ll enjoy 
’em notwithstanding. Yer can clean 
up by and by, and I’ll lend yer a hand.” 

“No, no, let’s ha’ ’em in th’ yard un- 
der th’ apple-tree,” urged Turkentine, 
who saw visions of others enjoying 
what was left of his feast. 

“No, that I ’on’t,” said his wife em- 
phatically. “Setten’ out o’ door on 
Sunday eaten’ yar wittals as if it wor a 
beanfeast! Let’s dew what Mrs. Grapes 
says. Thank yer kindly, Mrs. Grapes; 
we will come.” 

It was a sad little procession that 
wended its way down the garden path, 
Grapes carrying one dilapidated duck 
in a cloth, and Mrs. Grapes still wiping 
the breast of the other. 

“Put me in mind of a funeral, it dew; 
and ter think how my mouth watered 
and all,” said Turkentine as he followed 
after; but more humiliation was in 
store for him, for when a party of two 
men, two women, and six children—for 
even the baby had a bone to suck—sit 
down to share two mutilated ducks 
there is but a small portion for every- 
one. Turkentine chewed his meat in 
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wrathful silence, but the whole Grapes 
family made merry over the unexpected 
dinner, and even Mrs. Turkentine 
cheered a bit in thé enjoyment of the 
children’s pleasure. 

“Hain’t tasted a duck since I wor a 
child,” said Mrs. Grapes, regretfully 
laying down her knife and fork. 

“No, and I fare ter think yer wouldn’t 
ha’ ter-day if it hadn’t been for that 
there Ruston preacher,” Turkentine 
answered in a sullen voice. “I don’t 
hold with them long orations—never 
did; and he sha’n’t be inwited ter our 
chapel agen if I ha’ any say in th” 
matter.” 

“Well, really, Turkentine, what on 
arth ha’ he got ter dew with it?” said 
his wife in surprise. “Why, in th’ 
name o’ fortune, be yer suspicions 
about a gude, Gawd-fearen’ man like 
he? What can he ha’ had ter dew 
with th’ matter?” 

“Tain’t no use my tellen’ on yer, 
Martha, cos women-folk ha’ got so lit- 
tle understanding sarved out ter ’em,” 
muttered the old man. “I may ha’ my 
suspicions, but I sha’n’t tell yer ’em 
for onct.” 

And he never did. 

Chas. Fielding Marsh. 





ONE 


A long day of weary marching along 
rough stony mountain-tracks, of stum- 
bling over sharp-edged rocks, and of 
scrambling everlastingly upward in a 
vain effort to attain the summit of that 
awful Thibetan range on which Kismet 
had stranded me, had so exhausted na- 
ture within me that hardly had the sun 
set ere I was freed from the thraldom 
of those eternal, all-pervading, rocky, 
snow-clad mountains, and enjoying 
once more in dreamland the babble of 
children’s voices at play amid the or- 
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chard trees; whither my spirit nightly 
fled when freed from carnal restraint, 
seeking in the old home, far away, sol- 
ace for the hardships and trials suf- 
fered during the day. No tent shel- 
tered me, though the season was late 
in the autumn, and the elevation no 
less than 16,000 feet. A tent meant 
transport for its carriage, and would 
have attracted more notice, and this 
meant additional! risks of detection in 
that forbidden land into which no Eu- 
ropean is allowed to enter; and un- 
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avoidable risks were plentiful enough 
in all conscience without my adding un- 
necessarily to them. 

Who that has not experienced the ef- 
fects of travel under similar conditions 
can realize what it is to find oneself in 
those trans-Himalayan tablelands? The 
unimaginable vastness of the moun- 
tain-ranges, alongside which the Alps 
would sink into comparatively in- 
significant hills, creates a_ perfect- 
ly new sensation within one, and 
one realizes, when placed face to 
face with Nature’s masterpieces, the 
microscopic dimensions of man and the 
petty character of his motives. After 
these impressions have lost some of 
their novelty, the sensation of solitude 
and the overwhelming silence amid 
such awe-inspiring surroundings be- 
come oppressive, crushing, almost mad- 
dening, especially when one is passing 
through a long, winding, narrow valley, 
completely shut in with almost perpen- 
dicular ranges, to escape over which 
appears as impossible as though one 
were looking up from the depths of 
Etna’s largest - crater. These sensa- 
tions change again as one rises to the 
still higher altitudes, where the air is 
brisk and the snow crisp; and the at- 
mosphere is so clear and rarefied 
as to puzzle one’s judgment of dis- 
tance. 

Shadows are clear and well-defined, 
and all contrasts are intensified, pro- 
ducing harsh effects, such as may be 
said to be reflected in the physiognomy 
of the Thibetans, whose features appear 
to have been rough-hewn out of solid 
blocks with an axe, unaided by any re- 
fining chisel. 

I had been asleep some hours, when 
I was suddenly awakened by my faith- 
ful Thibetan attendant Karma calling 
at my ear, “Appa! Appa! [Father, Fa- 
ther] wake up!” ‘The silver crescent 
moon shone down sharply, and her rays 
in that clear frosty air struck the snow- 
tipped pinnacles of rock, rebounding 
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again into space like flashes from the 
aurora, or like electric spray from those 
rocky, snowy, terminal points. 

“Appa! Appa! weke up!” 
Karma. 

“What is it, Karma?’ I asked, not al- 
together unaccustomed to having my 
rest disturbed during the past few 
months of dangerous travel over thes® 
hitherto unexplored regions. It had, 
indeed, frequently been necessary to 
decamp upon just as abrupt a warning 
as this one, and to place as many miles 
as possible before dawn between me 
and my late resting-place, thanks to 
some suddenly acquired information on 
the part of faithful Karma. My life 
was in his hands, humanly speaking, 
and I have indeed reason to be grateful 
to him for his untiring and devoted ser- 
vices in bringing me, disguised in Thi- 
betan costume, safely through a long 
journey over a very considerable por- 
tion of this mysterious tract known as 
“the Roof of the World.” My object 
had been to acquire as much general 
information as possible as to the relig- 
ion, manners, and customs of the peo- 
ple, and certain geographical informa- 
tion leading to the connection of the 
Sanpo river of Thibet with the Brah- 
maputra river of Assam. I had col- 
lected a mass of notes; but one custom, 
as to which I had heard much to excite 
my interest and curiosity, I had never 
had an opportunity of studying from 
observation, and that was the weird 
Thibetan manner of disposing of the 
dead of the upper classes. I regret- 
ted that my notes were incomplete in 
this respect, and yet I was again near 
the British frontier, prior to leaving 
Thibet, and the chances of gratifying 
my desire were growing daily less. I 
had, of course, had frequent opportu- 
nities of noting the scant ceremony 
awarded the bodies of the poor, which 
were simply thrown into any handy 
stream of sufficient yolume to carry the 
bodies away. If no river chanced to 
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be available, they were taken to a ra- 
vine or to a hill-top, and placed on the 
ground, without covering of any sort, 
and tied by the head, then cut in two 
by means of a sword, to further assist 
the wild animals in their office. As 
any ceremonies in this class of obse- 
quies are always performed at the 
house of the deceased, and none where 
the body is deposited, the spectacle had 
presented nothing but a revolting as- 
pect tome. I may mention in passing 
that ceremonies are observed only when 
the family of the deceased can afford 
to pay for them, and that the amount 
of ceremony necessary is not measured 
by the sins or virtues of the deceased, 
or by any arbitrary standard fixed by 
dogma or code of ethics, but solely by 
the means at the disposal of the estate 
—to settle a big bill or a little one. 

The obsequies of the upper classes I 
knew were performed in a different 
style—in fact, in two ways—and with 
more or less pomp. I could hardly be- 
lieve the descriptions, though I knew 
the Thibetans well; and I could not 
reasonably expect my account to be 
credited in Europe by those who knew 
nothing of Thibet, unless I could vouch 
for my assertions from personal obser- 
vation. After this explanation, it will 
be seen that my interest in the scene 
about to be recorded was not a morbid 
one, but, on the contrary, purely scien- 
tific. Returning to my narrative— 
“What is it, Karma?’ I asked, rapidly 
secreting my precious notes, including 
my diary, about my person in case of 
a surprise. 

“Oh, Appa! see, they come; now your 
Excellency will see what he has de- 
sired;”’ and he pointed to an apparently 
endless precession winding below us, 
but advancing in our direction. I could 
guess without his telling me what the 
object of that procession was. “We 
must hide ourselves, Appa, as I think 
that they will pass this spot to reach 
yonder plateau.” 
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It was the work of a very few min- 
utes to stow our baggage behind some 
neighboring rocks, and place ourselves 
close to the trail, on the watch. We 
were now so near the jealously guarded 
frontier that to meet a lot of Thibetan 
Officials would have been a most un- 
welcome experience, their suspicions 
being very easily aroused along the fron- 
tier line. My voluminous notes, apart 
from my diary, would have convicted 
me, and their loss would have been a 
certainty, even if my life were spared. 

Slowly the procession crawled along, 
winding in zigzag up the steep sides of 
the snow-clad mountain. The torches 
were paled, and we saw more of their 
smoke than of their flame in that bril- 
liant moonlight. Judging by the num- 
ber of “Lamas” heading the procession, 
and scattered at intervals throughout 
it, the deceased must have been of 
very high degree, and my expectations 
grew each moment as the never-ending 
line passed on round the corner, where 
the head of the procession had first 
I had seen the “Pro- 
cession of the Dead,” with innumer- 
able Japanese lanterns, winding for 
miles up the sides of the hills overlook- 
ing Nagasaki; I had seen Irish wakes— 
and this long string of mourners, 
whose cries rose ever and anon, echo- 
ing up the mountain-sides, reminded 
me forcibly of the latter, though how 
different were the surroundings in the 
present case! Gradually the head of 
the column approached us, and Karma 
was able to distinguish the officials by 
their emblems, and he acted as a sort 
of showman for my information. 

“See, Appa, first comes the Tchre Ko, 
or Living Buddha. He is the incarna- 
tion of Buddha, from a_ neighboring 
Lamassery probably; tne dead must 
have been a great man indeed! Prob- 
able a Ti Gie [Governor of a Province] 
at least; this will be a grand affair! Oh 
yes, there is more than one Living 
Buddha; when a split occurred, each 
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sect had to have its own, not to admit 
its inferiority. But this would take 
too long to explain now. See, after 
the Tchre Ko are two Kheng Bo, or 
Superiors of Lamassaries. Then there 
are two Ge Ke, Spiritual Superiors of 
Lamasseries. Then there are two 
She, or Prefects of Lamas- 
series; then after them are _ the 
Ung Dye, or Chapel Masters, who lead 
the choir and religious ceremonies. 
Then those others are real Lamas, fol- 
lowed by the inferior degrees—Ge 
Lung, Ge Dang, and Kam Diang, or 
Gessa. Then come a crowd, see, of 
Tchra Pa, or Pen De, devotees in La- 
masseries, without degrees, whom you 
say Europeans call ‘Lamas’ by mistake. 
After them are the young Peng Giong, 
or La Tchru, apprentices or novices. 
Om! what wealth the dead one must 
have possessed to -pay for all this! 
These carrion-feeding gentry don’t turn 
out in such style for a trifle.” 

Karma had all the true Thibetan ha- 
tred for the priestly caste,—a hatred 
well merited, for, numbering about a 
quarter of the total male adult popula- 
tion of Thibet,—rapacious, immoral, and 
utterly unproductive, vampires living by 
their exactions from the people—they 
have fallen into contempt, a contempt 
mingled, however, with superstitious, 
and justifiable, fear. Still, the hatred 
they have inspired is such as a foreign 
Power, whether Great Britain or Rus- 
sia, could turn to enormous account, 
were that hatred worked upon by ¢a- 
pable emissaries. If assured of suffi- 
cient support, and of the permanent 
suppression of their tyrants and their 
Lamasseries, the people would not 
move a hand to defend the Lama caste, 
or their country. 

“See, Appa, there are two whose cups 
have been broken”’—a Thibetan idiom 
for having died—‘‘and they have not 
both died at the same time, for one has 
died before the harvest, and the other 
has only been dead a few days.” 
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“Why, how 
asked. 

“Don’t you know, Excellency? If 
any one dies when the crops are stand- 
ing, to perform his rites then would 
bring hail, which would spoil all tne 
crops. He has to be kept till the har- 
vest is over, and that is the one in that 
bundle. His head has been tied be- 
tween the knees, and he has been put 
in that bag, surrounded with salt: the 
bag has been carefully sewn up well in 
cloth, to prevent unpleasantness; and 
thus enveloped he has been placed in 
the stable to await the harvest and the 
selection of a propitious day. That 
one will be burned. Om! but it was 
lucky that I was on my guard, owing 
to those footmarks and bits of buttered 
sticks I saw on our way up to-day: 
they told me what was about to hap- 
pen, though, as we have not got as far 
as the site of the funeral pyre, I did 
not know where all this was to take 
place. if I am not mistaken, that 
plateau up there is the site,” and he 
pointed to one about half a mile off, 
higher up the mountain. 

“Can't we make a detour and get 
above them, so as to see everything?” 
I asked. 

Telling me to wait, he started off to 
prospect. In about half an hour he 
returned, and told me to follow him. 
He took his praying-wheel, and made 
me take mine, in case we should be 
discovered, and told me in that event 
merely to repeat the Ineffable Prayer, 
and then attempt to mix with the 
crowd, until we could separate our- 
selves and return to the baggage. Just 
as we were about to start, a dog, one 
of the powerful, shaggy Thibetan 
breed, straying from the procession, 
cume close up to my heels and barked. 
Discovery seemed now certain, as a 
score of dogs would be around us in a 
moment! Karma, however, at the 
time, was concealed from the dog by 
a rock, as be had been to fetch some- 
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thing from the baggage: ere the dog 
could bark a second time, and as it 
slunk back from a kick I aimed at it, 
Karma, always ready in an emergency, 
in which respect he was most unlike 
his compatriots, had stunned it with a 
huge stone. To finish it with his knife 
was the work of a second. We were 
not two hundred yards from the pro- 
cession. Those were anxious moments; 
but the bark not having been repeated, 
no other dogs appeared disposed to 
make inquiries, and we _ escaped 
notice. 

“Om, mani, pami, hom!’’—the Ineffa- 
ble Prayer. “That brute came near 
breaking our cups, Appa! But come, 
we can start now.” 

With every precaution Karma led the 
way, taking advantage of every rock, 
boulder, and ledge, until at last we 
reached a projecting pinnacle, giving a 
commanding view of the plateau below 
us, on which the crowd were assem- 
bling. On one side of the plateau the 
mountain had a very gradual decline to 
a valley below, and the crowd formed 
an are, leaving about a quarter of a 
mile of a chord, facing the gentle slope, 
quite open and free from people. <A 
funeral pyre of wood, saturated with 
putter, Karma said, was plainly visible 
in the centre of the crescent formed 
by the crowd. The din made by the 
beating of gongs was something ap- 
palling. Small fires were lighted at 
intervals within the crescent. The 
body in the sack was placed on the 
pyre. The other body was laid out on 
the snow, between the points of the 
horns of the crescent formed by the 
people, but about one hundred yards 
outside of the crescent. The body was 
then stripped of coverings, and a scene 
was thereupon enacted which almost 
baffles description, for horror and weird 
effect, as viewed by me on that Thibe- 
tan mountain, in the dead of night, the 
moon having set. 

The so-called Lama priests assisting 
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at the ceremonies were formed into two 
companies. The duties were divided 
evidently between two different rites, 
or rituals,—those of the deceased about 
to be cremated, and those of the other 
deceased. Let me begin by describing 
the first of these. About a hundred 
of the literati class, or, as Europeans 
erroneously call them, “Lamas” (for 
there are very few Lamas properly so 
called), each with a revolving prayer- 
wheel in hand, tramped round the blaz- 
ing pyre in a circle, in full view of 
the crowd. The spectators occupied 
themselves beating gongs, and every 
now and then joined in a_ wild 
chant, led by the choir-masters and lite- 
rati encircling the pyre. The flashing, 
smoky torches, now that the moon had 
set, lit up the scene below me with an 
effect quite indescribable. Was I 
dreaming that I was Manfred? Had I 
invoked the “Mysterious Agency”? Had 
I cried aloud— 


“Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe 

Whom I have sought in darkness and 
in light— 

Ye, who do compass earth about and 
dwell 

In subtler essence, ye, to whom the tops 

Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 

And earth’s and ocean’s caves famil- 
iar things— 

I call upon ye by the written charm, 

Which gives me power upon you— 
Rise! appear!’ 


Were these weird forms in that most 
elfish death-dance, singing, chanting, or 
repeating those words of First Des- 
tiny ?— 


“And here, on snows where never 
human foot 

Of common mortal trod, we nightly 
tread, 

And leave no traces; o’er the savage 
sea, 
The glassy 
ice, 

We skim its rugged breakers, which 

put on 


ocean of the mountain 
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The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s 
foam, 

Frozen in a moment—a dead whirl- 
pool’s image— 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake— 
where the clouds 

Pause to repose themselves in passing 
by— 

Is sacred to our revels in our vigils.” 


* * * co *” * x 


I had almost to pinch myself to feel 
certain that I had all my senses about 
me, and that I was in very truth awake 
and not hypnotized by some of those 
occult agencies of which Thibet is the 
reputed focus. 

But I have only related a moiety of 
the proceedings, and that the least 
gruesome. Whilst the party at the 
pyre were behaving as described, the 
other contingent had been at work 
upon their hideously revolting task. 

The reason for beating the gongs and 
lighting the smaller fires, Karma ex- 
plained to me, was not part of any re- 
ligious ordinance, but in order to at- 
tract the wild dogs and yultures. These 
knew full well what those signals indi- 
cated, and to confirm this, within a 
quarter of an hour packs of wild 
dogs kept arriving at the open 
end of the crescent, having easily 
mounted by the gradual slope al- 
ready referred to. The crescent 
formation adopted by the crowd 
was evidently with the view to permit 
the dogs to approach. Very soon their 
numbers became extraordinary, and re- 
minded me of an incident I had wit- 
nessed at Benares, when, to show his 
power over the birds of the air, a Hin- 
du for my edification had “called” and 
brought the crows in thousands, dark- 
ening the air with them, till they settled 
around us and covered a large com- 
pound, so that there was scarcely room 
‘for them to turn in it. Doubtless many 
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visitors to Benares have witnessed that 
performance. In that case, however, 
the attraction was not, as in this, the 
anticipation of a free repast. But that 
by the way. 

The highest functionary advanced to- 
wards the corpse with slow and stately 
stride, and with great assumption of 
solemnity. Arriving at a mat placed 
alongside of the body, he slowly and 
gradually allowed his knees to bend 
under him till he knelt upon the mat. 
Stooping, he proceeded to dissect the 
body into pieces no larger than filberts. 
The dogs in the meantime were kept 
off by the attendants. When he had 
concluded the dissection, the dogs were 
permitted to approach nearer, and 
then, bit by bit, he threw wmor- 
sels to them, repeating with each 
morsel the Ineffable Prayer. When 
nothing but the big bones remained, 
these were powdered up in a mortar 
and mixed with meal-brose (Tsang Pa), 
and then the officiating priest threw the 
mixture as he had thrown the rest— 
absolutely nothing must be left uncon- 
sumed. That not the smallest particle 
should remain unassimilated or out of 
its natural “plane,” he then did that 
which, while it confirmed Karma in his 
opinion of the exalted rank of the de- 
ceased, as it is only done for the very 
highest personages, formed a fit climax 
to this gruesome rite. Without wash- 
ing his hands, the officiating priest next 
deliberately and with all solemnity 
mixed a cup of Tsang Pa (brose made 
of meal mixed with broth or the na- 
tional drink, buttered tea, which brose 
is the national dish, and is always 
mixed with the fingers), and then—ate 
it himself! 

That concluded the ghastly proceed- 
ings; and thus, in one eventful night, 
I had witnessed both methods practised 
by Thibetans in disposing of the dead 
of their upper classes. 

Chas. H. Lepper. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE ABBE LOISY. 


III, CRiTiciIsmM AND AUTHOBITY. 


Our narrative of the history of Bibli- 
cal studies in France and our analysis 
of M. Loisy’s opinions will have ena- 
bled our readers to perceive the inter- 
est both of the situation and of the 
writer who has created it. It is need- 
less to add, also, that questions of the 
very greatest seriousness are raised. 
The position which M. Loisy has chos- 
en to occupy is one of singular diffi- 
culty. If he had been prepared to make 
very slight concessions on _ historical 
and critical questions, as many of his 
fellow-countrymen have done, he would 
have found a path of great distinction 
and honor open to him. But the opin- 
ions which he holds would have made 
little progress. He has been a bold 
leader of an advance, who has always 
been willing to sacrifice himself, and 
has thus made the position of those a 
little behind him secure. If, again, he 
had been willing to disown his alle- 
giance to his Church, and had followed 
in the footsteps of Renan, a very dis- 
tinguished literary career, with all the 
honors which surround literature in 
France, might have been his reward. 
As it is, he has chosen a path, the most 
necessary, as it seemed to him, and 
as it will seem to many others, for re- 
ligion in his own country, which is 
hardly likely to bring him any great 
reward in this world. He has been 
able to follow that path by a combina- 
tion of deep religious earnestness and 
sincerity, a courageous modesty, and 
very high intellectual qualities. Intel- 
lectually his type of mind is critical 
and analytical. He writes with great 
ease and lucidity, but has no great rich- 
ness of historical imagination. We do 
not expect from him any great work of 
constructive history. He is primarily 


concerned with the question of what is 
true and what is false. He likes build- 
ing up a theory, and he has all a 
Frenchman’s love of what is clear, 
logical, and symmetrical. 

We propose first to examine his ca- 
pacity as a critic. It is needless to say 
that he has vindicated his claim to be 
considered one of the ablest Biblical 
critics of the day. He is very uncom- 
promising. He will not be satisfied 
until he has pursued his analysis to its 
furthest point. He will accept nothing 
that is suspicious. He cannot allow 
that St. Mark’s Gospel is in any way 
an original; it is the result of literary 
growth, just as much as St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s. Any trace of St. Paul’s 
ideas in the Gospels is a sign of the 
working of the Christian consciousness 
on our Lord’s words; and a great deal 
comes in under this head. He will 
have no half and half theories about 
the Fourth Gospel. It is not by St. 
John; it has no Johannine elements; it 
has no claim to be really history at all. 
Admirable it is, edifying, true in a real 
sense, but not history. Now, in all this 
we cannot help seeing just the defect 
of M. Loisy’s qualities. There are two 
things which compel him to be so un- 
compromising. One is his intellectual 
need for a clear-minded theory—a merit 
or defect which he shares with so many 
of his countrymen, The other is the mor- 
al necessity he is under of guarding him- 
self from any suspicion, even to him- 
self, of compromising. There are some 
who are always telling English critics, 
especially those of the English Church, 
that they are compromising. A glance 
back on the history of the last sixty 
or seventy years will make us feel 
rather inclined to congratulate our- 
selves on the result. After all it is the 
dates of Lightfoot and Hort and not 
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those of Baur which are accepted gen- 
erally for the New Testament. And 
in all the more difficult questions of 
internal criticism which are being 
raised now it is because the problem is 
much more complex than many critics 
allow that Pnglish critics again hang 
back. It is easy to strike out large 
sections of St. Mark as savoring of St. 
Paul’s teaching; but had not St. Paul’s 
teaching any root in the records of our 
Lord’s words? Did he invent it all him- 
self? M. Loisy presents us with a very 
clear idea of the historical Christ—a 
picture quite true as far as it goes, and 
infinitely better than Harnack’s. But 
has he not failed to allow for the infi- 
nite complexity of our Lord's teaching? 
Are there not, as we read it again, 
many-sided utterances of his which 
will not fit into the very best critical 
forms? And is it not for that reason 
that an English Churchman feels that 
Hort is a sounder guide in studying the 
development of early Christian ideas? 
Is not the problem connected with St. 
John difficult because there are histori- 
cal elements, as well as others, which 
do seem to represent the translation of 
earlier ideas into a later phraseology? 
We venture to think that M. Loisy has 
not entirely succeeded, because he has 
been too anxious to have a clear theory, 
and because all the circumstances of 
his position have given him an uncon- 
scious bias against anything that sa- 
vors of compromise. But our-criticism, 
it must be clearly recognized, is only 
against the extreme points in his the- 
ory. Substantially there can be no 
manner of doubt that he is right and 
his opponents wrong. 

But circumstances have prevented 
him from being purely a critic and 
historian. He has been obliged to jus- 
tify his position in the face of accepted 
theology. Or rather, to put it more 
correctly, he has been obliged to work 
out his own mental position in the face 
of the changed opinions concerning the 
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New Testament which he feels bound 
to accept. His faith must be inde- 
pendent of what is precarious. He has 
recourse, therefore, to the theory of de- 
velopment which is associated with the 
name of the late Cardinal Newman, 
and this he uses somewhat in a man- 
ner which appears extreme. But such 
a statement overlooks to a certain ex- 
tent the logical strength of his position. 
It makes him feel that his criticism is 
absolutely free. He is a_ believing 
Christian, and he satisfies himself that 
he has rational grounds for his belief, 
but these are quite independent of his 
this particular point. 
position is a sound 
quite makes 
far as have been 
able to judge, and certainly not in 
proper estimation, that he has defined 
in his mind how far Christian belief is 
merely relative. That the truth pre- 
sents itself to each age in the form 
which corresponds to the thought of the 
age—that is quite certain. That all at- 
tempts to formulate Christian doctrine 
must be inadequate, and to a certain 
extent symbolical, is a commonplace of 
thoughtful theologians. That there 
have been developments within the 
limits of the New Testament is quite 
clear. But the real question is whether 
these all represent the imperfect at- 
tempt to absolute truth—a 
true mankind has 
been taught it—or whether the absolute 
truth is something which does not really 
exist. Now M. Loisy would, we have 
no doubt, answer this in one way only, 
but he does not make this clear; in fact 
some things that he has said give the 
He confuses the 


judgment on 
So far 
but he 


his 
never 
we 


one; 
clear, as 


reach an 


process by which 


contrary impression. 
minds of many of his readers by some 
rather doubtful speculations about the 
consciousness of our Lord. Any one 
acquainted with modern critical the 
ology will know that there is side by 
side with the purely critical work a 
good deal of very hazardous and incon- 
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clusive discussion on this point. Now, 
M. Loisy tells us that it is a foolish 
question to ask whether our Lord had 
the consciousness of being the consub- 
stantial Word of God. He says it is 
foolish because any one living in the 
first century could not think in terms 
of the fourth. But, if our Lord be the 
consubstantial Word, He is above all 
time and all existence. Therefore the 
argument does not.apply. The real 
question is this, Was our Lord the 
manifestation of the eternal Wisdom 
of the Father, or of that which can 
only be inadequately expressed by the 
formula developed in the fourth cen- 
tury? If He were, all this discussion 
about “consciousness” had better be 
laid aside; and we are quite willing to 
believe that the gradual growth of the 
meaning of the manifestations which 
the disciples had known was only grad- 
ually realized by them, and that the 
interpretation of our Lord by the Chris- 
tian Church is part of the Christian 
revelation. We do not care to fathom 
the meaning of the human conscious- 
ness of Christ; only we would say— 
and we should be repeating what will 
be the judgment of many men who 
make no pretence to be theologians— 
that there are many passages in the 
New Testament critically unobjection- 
able which imply a great deal more 
than a mere claim to Messiahship, and 
that a different view from that which 
M. Loisy takes of the records of the 
Fourth Gospel may ultimately be 
found to explain a development which 
otherwise is a little difficult to account 
for. We believe, then, that the doc- 
trine of development is one which is 
up to certain limits perfectly sound, 
that it affords an adequate basis for 
Christian belief, but that in using it 
M. Loisy has laid himself open to con- 
siderable misrepresentation by not 
guarding sufficiently the limits within 
which Christian truth is only relative. 

And so with regard to the future. 
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He believes that the development of 
thought has altered many of our intel- 
lectual conceptions, and that, therefore, 
our religious conceptions must undergo 
a change. That is undoubtedly true, 
and a part of that process is the clearing 
away of the inadequate conceptions we 
have had in the past. But the ablest 
modern English theologians certainly 
have felt that nothing was gained by 
reopening many old questions, and that 
it was by starting from the position 
which the Christian consciousness had 
attained in the past in interpreting the 
New Testament that the only possible 
theological advance could be made. 
That is true particularly of Aubrey 
Moore and of Dr. Illingworth, probably 
the ablest theologians the English 
Church has produced in recent times, 
and we should believe also of Profes- 
sor John Caird. 

But a further charge is made against 
M. Loisy. It is not the “faith” that 
he has overthrown, but the “founda- 
tions of the faith.” This charge is 
formulated by three able writers, le 
Pére Lagrange, Mgr. Batiffol, and M. 
Portalie, in the Bulletin de Littérature 
Ecclésiastique of the Catholic Institute 
of Toulouse. The criticisms are in- 
teresting, because they represent the 
opinions which it is thought safe at the 
present time to hold in the French 
Church. M. Loisy is a sort of advance 
guard of the army of criticism in the 
Roman Church—he draws all the as- 
saults of the enemy, and allows a large 
body of those who are following him 
to advance in safety. This is natural 
enough; the unpleasant feature is that 
some of those who are thus protected 
feel it necessary to add to the difficul- 
ties of the advance guard by occasion- 
ally firing into it from behind. It is 
not that they criticize M. Loisy; that is 
legitimate and even necessary. But, 
in order to secure themselves, they 
adopt towards him very much the at- 
titude that is presented by the old- 
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fashioned conservatives; they have no 
objection to his being condemned by 
an authority which has only been pre- 
vented) by him from condemning them- 
selves. On many points of their criti- 
cism we do not feel inclined to dis- 
agree with them. But to say that he 
has destroyed the foundations of the 
faith is not true. His object clearly 
is to build up the faith on foundations 
which are secure. For example, we 
may be quite inclined to believe that 
the famous words addressed to St. 
Peter about the Church were genuine 
words of our Lord; but critically they 
have been contested, and contested by 
just those who differ from the theologi- 
cal position that both M. Loisy and 
Mgr. Batiffol hold. It is therefore per- 
fectly useless to turn to them and say 
this is our foundation, we are quite se- 
cure. What M. Loisy attempts to do 
—whether successfully or not—is to 
build his faith on a foundation which 
is not so assailable. He tells us that 
he has written history, not an apolo- 
getic. That is to a certain extent true 
—but good history is often the best 
apologetic. Yet it would be a very 
great help to many in other Churches 
than his own if he would state as 
lucidly as he can the outlines of his 
own grounds for religious belief. 

We now come to the final question— 
that of his condemnation. There are 
a certain number of writers who ap- 
pear to think that every minister of 
any religious body may teach and 
write exactly what he likes, and that 
any interference with him is intoler- 
ence. This is simply a confusion of 
ideas. A religious body is a society 
one of whose objects is to teach cer- 
tain things believed to be true. If a 
member of it does not believe them he 
should leave, or the society should 
have means of making him do so. This 
is not intolerance. It is intolerance if 
the person so compelled is persecuted 
in any way, exposed to civil disabili- 
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ties or punished in his position as a 
citizen or individual. Again, if the 
basis on which the society is built up 
closes all avenues for free thought, it 
may be narrow or illiberal, it will not 
be intolerant if it acts up to its prin- 
ciples. In discussing the condemna- 
tion of M. Loisy there is always the 
difficulty of criticizing the actions of a 
religious body from outside, but the 
wide interests of Christianity demand 
the examination of certain principles. 

It is convenient to state what has 
been done in the first place, as this is 
not quite understood. The action of 
the Vatican is the resultant of two 
forces—the party that wished to con- 
demn M. Loisy, and his friends who 
for some years past have been trying 
to prevent a condemnation. TFirst of 
all, on December 12, some of his works 
were put on the Index. This does not 
necessarily mean more than that they 
are considered injudicious. They can 
easily be taken off at any time. This 
did not satisfy his opponents, and these 
same books were recommitted to the 
Index, this time by the Holy Office— 
i.e., the doctrinal Congregation whose 
acts are ipso facto of doctrinal signifi- 
cance; they are held, speaking ideally, 
not to be reformable. His opponents 
were still not satisfied. They wanted 
something more definite, and they 
wanted the Pope to intervene. Here 
apparently they were unsuccessful; but 
to meet their demands the Holy Office 
gave certain verbal instructions to Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, and he forwarded 
the decrees to Cardinal [Ltichard at 
Paris with a covering letter which at- 
tacked M. Loisy with great definite- 
ness. This letter has been published 
in all the papers, but it has only the 
authority of a covering letter of a Car- 
dinal Secretary of State. What is 
definite is not final or long-lived; what 
is final is quite vague and does not 
commit the Roman Church to any- 
thing. 
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Now if M. Loisy had definitely de- 
nied any doctrines of his Church the 
position would be quite clear, but he 
definitely accepts them. ‘The reasons, 
therefore, for which he can be con- 
demned are twofold—either on the 
ground of his criticism or because he 
has made statements which, in the 
opinion of those who have condemned 
him, are inconsistent with his beliefs. 
We are only concerned to consider the 
effects of the action of the Roman See, 
and on neither ground can we consider 
it wise. Criticism is a science with 
principles which are not as definitely 
fixed as might be wished, and still only 
imperfectly understood; but still it is 
a science, and just as much as in the 
case of any other science it must arrive 
at its conclusions by its own methods. 
If any of what are thought to be its 
conclusions are erroneous—as many of 
them are—they will be disproved by 
criticism; if they are not, a Chureh 
which issues decrees against them only 
makes itself ridiculous, as the Roman 
Church did in the case of Galileo, and 
recently in the text of the “three wit- 
nesses” (I. John y., 7). The final result 
will be only obtained by criticism, and 
free criticism; and any hampering of 
its freedom must impede the result. If 
a member of any Church arrives at 
conclusions clearly in opposition to the 

The London Times. 
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tenets of that Church he should leave 
it; until he does so the Church must 
leave him free. ‘The other ground for 
condemnation is that of constructive 
false teaching. Something that some 
ohne says is argued to be inconsistent 
with the teaching of the Church. 
Therefore it is argued that he disbe- 
lieves what the Church teaches. This 
has always been a favorite weapon of 
“heresy hunters”—a thoroughly disas- 
trous one, and capable of most danger- 
ous applications. The proper way of 
meeting such a line of thought is by 
showing that it is erroneous, n t by 
condemning it. The Roman Church 
has decided that it is wise to condemn 
the Abbé Loisy. We believe that the 
result of that condemnation will be the 
exact reverse of what it desires. It 
will make his opinions more widely 
prevalent, and it will harden many in 
holding those of his opinions which are 
least certain. But M. Loisy is a faith- 
ful son of his Church. He is quite 
willing to submit, provided he is not 
asked to condemn anything which he 
holds to be true. If the Roman See 
shows wisdom and moderation, he 
will have time to reconsider and 
work out his views more carefully, re- 
moving what may be hasty or ill-con- 
sidered. 





IS POETRY UNPOPULAR? 


When the Poet-Laureate feels it fn- 
cumbent on him to lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “The Growing Distaste 
on the Part of the Many for the Higher 
Kinds of Poetry,” those who are con- 
cerned for the development’of what is 
best in the mind of the nation must 
necessarily experience a certain shock 
of alarm. This was Mr. Alfred Aus- 
tin’s self-chosen task on Friday week, 


and the conclusions to which he asked 
his audience to come were gloomy 
enough Men and women to-day, he 
asserted, turned away from reflective 
poems unless they were of the most 
modest dimensions. Our fathers and 
mothers used to learn long passages of 
poetry by heart, whereas their children 
looked coldly at such verse. Even 
Shakespeare himself was merely toler- 
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ated. In his younger days, he said, he 
could repeat by heart the “Essay on 
Man,” “The Deserted Village,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy.” Was there a man or 
a woman under thirty who could say 
as much now? The readers of to-day 
preferred tit-bits of poetry. And the 
reason? He put this distaste for the 
higher forms of verse down to one 
main reason—there were other minor 
reasons, such as the proclaiming by the 
critics that this or that writer was a 
great poet when he was in reality noth- 
ing of the kind—that another kind of ro- 
mantic literature was more congenial 
to the age. The novel and the prose 
romance had ousted long poems. This 
he regarded as a misfortune. Novels 
might be valuable as a refreshment to 
over-wrought brains and to persons re- 
covering from sickness, but they tend- 
ed to destroy the taste for the higher 
poetry. ‘Thus what might have been 
the most wholesome of tonics ended by 
being the most depressing of stimu- 
lants. 

All this makes a very gloomy picture. 
But the immediate question arises,— 
Is the picture truly painted? No doubt 
at first sight Mr. Austin would seem to 
have some grounds for lamenting over 
the decadence of thought which he be- 
lieves is a symptom of modern national 
life. It is perfectly true that a very 
large number of men and women read 
a kind of literature widely different 
from the literature that was read forty 
or fifty years ago. In the first place, 
the number of daily newspapers and 
illustrated magazines has enormously 
increased, and since for most men and 
women the time for reading is limited, 
undoubtedly the newspapers and the 
weekly magazines draw off to them- 
selves a large number of potential read- 
ers of higher forms of literature. They 
are attractively presented to the read- 
ing public, or the picture-loving public, 
and they are always ready to hand. 
Probably—no, certainly—there exists 
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a large number of men and women who 
from year’s end to year’s end read ab- 
solutely nothing but newspapers and 
magazines. “No time for reading 
books” is the common excuse; which, 
otherwise translated, means “No wish 
to read beoks,”—for people in general 
do, as a matter of fact, manage to find 
time to do what they want to do. 
Grant, then, that to this class of read- 
higher forms of poetry do 
and never will appeal. 
You come next to a _ rather larger 
class of the reading public, a 
little higher in the scale than the mere 
skimmers of newspapers and lovers of 
half-tone engravings reproduced on 


er the 
not appeal 


shiny paper. This is the class that 
reads “light” literature,—the latest 
novel, war books when in season, 


books on gardening, and so forth. 
Among this class, too, it is true 
enough that there will be found 
few who could give at a moment’s no- 
tice a typical quotation from the works 
of ten English poets,—which is a much 
severer test of memory and education 
than it might be supposed to be 
at first sight. But beyond these 
two classes there certainly does 
exist to-day a higher cdilass sstill, 
—the genuine reading public; the 
men and women who read carefully, 
thoughtfully—critically, perhaps, and 
perhaps with reverence—the best that 
English poets have given to English- 
men, 

That class, we believe, exists to- 
day just as surely as it existed in 
the “fifties” and “sixties,” when Ten- 
nyson was publishing “Maud” and the 
“Idylis of the King.” To-day, it is 
true, there is no poet publishing work 
which is as good as Tennyson’s or 
Browning’s or Swinburne’s best; but if 
there were such a poet, his work would 
be as eagerly read to-day as at any pe- 
riod in the mid-Victorian era, to which 
Mr. Austin refers with just that de- 
siderium which was characteristic of 
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Homer also when he sang regretfully 
of the “wonderful giants of old.” 

It is probable that any “reading pub- 
lic” will always resolve itself into some 
such divisions as are represented by 
the three classes we have mentioned. 
And to prove his point—to prove, that 
is, that the last of the three, the class 
of genuine readers and thinkers, is 
smaller to-day than it was forty or fifty 
years ago—the Poet-Laureate must 
prove that there is a tendency in the 
highest class to drift down. He cannot 
demonstrate that by stating that as a 
young man he could repeat the “Essay 
on Man,” “The Deserted Village,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” by heart, and by challenging 
the present generation to produce some 
one who can repeat as much; because 
it is only a coincidence when to the 
critical faculty of appreciating the best 
poetry there is conjoined a remarkable 
power of deliberately committing verse 
to memory. Rather he must prove 
that there is, on the whole, a noticea- 
bly smaller demand on the part of the 
public for the works of the classic 
poets. And if Mr. Austin were to at- 
tempt to demonstrate this by an appeal 
to the sales of the booksellers—by in- 
quiring, that is, how many copies of 
Shakespeare or Milton or Wordsworth 
or Tennyson are asked for and bought 
by the public every year—what would 
he find? He would find, we believe, 
that the demand for new editions of the 
classics is very large indeed; far larger 
than it used to be ten years ago. At 
all events, new editions of all the Eng- 
lish classical writers, both of prose and 
poetry, are being published in very 
large quantities every year. The 
“Temple Classics,” the “Chandos Clas- 
sics,” new editions of Shakespeare, 
Scott, Keats, Burns, Shelley, Byron, 
Browning,—the reviewer’s shelves are 
crowded with them; the difficulty, in- 
deed, is out of the increasing numbers 
of new editions to choose those which 
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are worth a special word of praise. 
But if the suppiy is so large, must there 
not be a large demand? Would the 
great publishing houses, year after year, 
bring out these new editions if nobody 
bought them? And if the new editions 
are constantly bought, the poets must 
be supposed to be constantly read: un- 
less, that is, you are to imagine that it 
is merely the fashion to buy these 
books; that they are not read or in- 
tended to be read, but are purchased 
merely with the object of ornamenting 
an easily collected library. But that, as 
a working hypothesis, will not do. If 
it were only due to a passing fashion 
that these books of English poetry were 
bought, to be looked at and not to be 


“read, then they would not be so con- 


stantly and so certainly in demand. 
Fashion would change; it would be 
fashionable now and then to buy books 
of French or German poetry, the bind- 
ing and the names on the covers of 
which would look equally imposing on 
library shelves. But there is practi- 
cally no demand for Moliére or Schiller 
in the English book-market, from which 
it is at least arguable that Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Tennyson are 
bought to be read. 

So, we believe, they are bought and 
read. That Mr. Austin undervalues 
the critical faculty of the reading public 
over whose fall he laments is, indeed, 
evident from the length of the title 
which he gives to his lecture. But does 
he undervalue it to the extent of be- 
lieving that if a new poet were to arise 
he would be rejected? Does he, that is, 
hold that if there were a constant de- 
mand for the higher forms of poetry, 
great poets would arise to supply it? On 
that point he was silent; but the belief 
may be held by others. It is a false 
belief, surely; for there is undoubtedly 
evident to-day a strong demand for 
great novel-writers; and though good 
novel-writers there are in plenty, no 
novel-writer of to-day can be called 
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great. The fact is that the periods of 
birth into the ages of great poets are as 
erratic as poetic genius. It may hap- 
pen that, as in the Elizabethan age or 
in the era of the Regent, there are 
twenty poets singing one against an- 
other; it happens again, in other de- 
cades, that the poet’s voice is almost 
The Spectator. 
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silent. But that the genuine “reading 
public” have to-day changed, or are 
likely to change, their reverence for the 
great poets there is no evidence at all. 
There is plenty of evidence to the con- 
trary to be obtained from a glance at 
the shelves of the booksellers. 
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The University of Oxford has re- 
ceived $12,500 as the result of subscrip- 
tions to the “Max Muller Memorial 
Fund,” which is to be applied to pro- 
mote research concerning the history, 
archeology and religion of ancient In- 
dia. 


Mr. Frederick F. Field, son of Eu- 
gene Field, has prepared an edition of 
his father’s “Love Songs of Child- 
hood” which is an exact facsimile of 
the poems with autographs and sig- 
natures of the children to whom they 
were dedicated, as the author wrote 
them out before his death in a blank 
book. The edition is limited to 500 
numbered copies for which there is 
sure to be an eager demand. 


The Macmillans announce two vol- 
umes containing Dr. Edward Caird’s 
Gifford lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1900-1 and 1901- 
2. The title is “The Evolution of The- 
ology in the Greek Philosophers.” 
The author, who is master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has undertaken to 
give an account of those ideas of 
Greek philosophy which have most 
powerfully affected the subsequent de- 
velopments of theological thought. 


According to the Athenseum, the 


manuscript of Byron’s “Corsair,” re- 
ported to have been recently purchased 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan at a high 
price, is not the “copy set up by the 
printer.” That “copy” is preserved 
by Mr. John Murray, and has never 
been out of the possession of his fam- 
ily since Byron gave it to his grandfa- 
ther. Itis all in Byron’s handwriting, 
and comprises a letter from him to “my 
Murray,” indicating the MS. “as that 
which I placed in your hands a few days 
ago,” or words to that effect. In fact, 
the evidence of its identity is unusually 
strong, to say nothing of its having been 
in the hands of the family since 1814. 


The Fortnightly Review prints what 
purports to be a hitherto unpublished 
poem by Edgar Allan Poe, entitled 
“Leonaine.” But The Academy denies 
that it is by Poe, and also denies that 
it is new, alleging that it was printed 
a number of years ago in a London 
newspaper. It is poor stuff at the best 
and suggests an imitation of Poe’s 
style, rather than his real work. It is 
incredible that even Poe’s fitful genius 
could have suffered such lines as these 
to pass: 

“Then God smiled,—and it was morn- 
ing, matchless and supreme, 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning earth 

with its esteem.” 
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SUNRISE. 


After so many long dark days 

The sun shines down the rain-wet 
ways, 

And every tear on every thorn 

Is like a gem to deck the morn; 

Because at last Love comes my way, 

And turns November into May. 


So many foolish loves and vain 

Have flashed across my window-pane— 

Lanterns and lamps whose borrowed 
fire 

Mocked the true sun’s divine desire: 

And, through the window I have 
known 

The fraud, and kept my house my own. 


But now the sun is risen, fling wide 

Doors, windows, to the light, my pride! 

No corner of my house but, swept 

By sighs, and washed by tears long 

wept, 

Is clean to meet the morning’s rays— 

Dear Love, dear sun of all my days! 
E. Nesbit. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE CURLEW MOUNTAIN. 


up the Curlew Mountain I 
watched the gray mists creep; 
The eyes of every farm-house were 

shut and dark in sleep, 
No smoke from any hearth-place, no 
lamp in any bawn: 
My eyes upon the mountain, I sat and 
watched for dawn. 


High 


Along the Curlew Mountain a sheep- 
track runs, I know, 

A blind track and a baffling, and there 
the fairies go 

When Beltane brings the hawthorn or 
Saman brings the red, 

Dim morns, and frosty evenings that 
restless make the dead. 


Up to the Curlew Mountain I looked if 
I might see, 

In waving of a mist-wreath or bowing 
of a tree, 

Hint of the fairies’ coming, with fea- 
dan and with song, 


To make the midnight merry and call 
the dawn along. 


Along the Curlew Mountain at last I 
saw them come; 

The eyes of me were drowned to see, 
the lips of me were dumb. 

The green flag flew above them, and 
each one wore the green, 

And there myself was with them, the 
girl that I had been. 
Along the Curlew Mountain I watched 

them riding swift, 
I bowed beneath the burden no fairy 
hand can lift, 
The load of love and sorrow, rose up 
and kissed my hand 
To my old self with the fairies riding 
back to Fairyland. 
Nora Chesson. 
The Sketch. 


THE SPINNER. 


The spinner twisted her slender thread 

As she sat, and spun; 

“Thejearth and the heavens are mine,” 
she said, 

“And the moon and the sun; 

Into my web the sunlight goes, 

And the breath of May— 

And the crimson life of the new-blown 
rose 

That was born to-day.” 


The spinner sang in the hush of noon 
And her song was low, 

“Ah, morning, you pass away too soon, 
You are swift to go. 

My heart o’er-flows like a brimming cup 
With its hopes and fears— 

Love, come and drink the sweetness up 
Ere it turn to tears.” 


The spinner looked at the falling sun, 
“Is it time to rest? 
My. hands are weary—my work is done, 
I have wrought my best— 
[ have spun and woven with patient 
eyes, 

And with fingers fleet— 
Lo! where the toil of a lifetime lies 
In a winding sheet!” 

Mary Ainge De Vere 

From ‘‘Wind Swept Wheat.”’ 
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and shopping districts. 


Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, lodo-Brom- 
ated and Brine. 

Climate mild, dry and equable. 

Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca 
Lake. Sixty acres of private park. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf Links. All the 
appointments of a first-class hotel. Send for 
illustrated book. BOSTON, MASS. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL 


President, WatKins, N. Y. 























Boylston and Exeter Sts. 











The Southwest Limited 


Is the new electric-lighted train Chicago to Kansas 
City. It. 1vute is via the new short line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


By one Missouri editor it has been called “ The 
Sure ’Nuf Hurry-up Train between Chicago and 
Kansas City.” It is electric lighted throughout 
and carries standard sleepers, dining cars, compart- 
ment-observation sleepers, chair cars and coaches. 
Leaves Chicago 6.00 p.m. Arrives Kansas City 
8.40 a.m. Union Stations in both cities. Two 
stations in Kansas City. 


W. W. HALL, 369 Washington Street 


New England Passenger Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


























